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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to the 
Ep1Tor of THE BOOKMAN, 27, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, 
E.C., at latest by the 20th of each month—if possible earlier. 

No unused communications will be returned whether stamps are enclosed 
for that purpose or not, and to this rule we can make no exception. 

All new books sent for review will receive notice, long or short, in the 
succeeding number. Thus all books received before the 15TH 
of Ocroper will be noticed in the NovemBer number ; books 
received subsequently and up to the 15TH NovEMBER in the 
DEcEMBER number. 


NEWS NOTES. 


Dean Farrar’s sequel to his great work “The Life ot 
Christ” will not be ready until the spring of next year at the 
earliest. It will be found to be largely the result of the Dean’s 
recent studies in Palestine, and to be full of entirely new 
matter. The title will probably be “ The Life of Lives.” 
The Dean's literary activity has been very great just lately, 
and it is possible that a second book will be published by 
him next year. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling is writing a series of stories detail- 
ing the further adventures of Stalky and Co., the three 
heroes of the story entitled “Slaves of the Lamp,” which 
appeared in Cosmofolis some little time ago. These stories, 
which all deal with schoolboy life at a public school, 


whose name is somewhat thinly disguised, will show - 


Mr. Kipling’s genius in a new light. They will, of course, 
be published serially both here and in America prior to 
being issued in book form. 


We hear that Dr. Doyle is about to enter the ranks of 
those authors who have lately been catering for the buyer 
of the sixpenny novel. The ‘‘ Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes ’ at sixpence should, we think, have an immense 
sale. 

We hear that the first edition of Mr. Henry Seton Merri- 
man’s “ Roden’s Corner” consisted of 25,000 copies. These 
figures do not, as is often the case, include the American 


edition. We suppose if that were added in, the total would 
be about 50,000. 


Mr. H. G. Wells, we are glad to hear, is improving in 


health, and is now staying at Sandgate, in Kent, where he 


will probably take up his residence. 


| We hear that as much as thirty per cent. royalty was bid 


by one firm of publishers for Mr. Foster-Fraser’s forthcom- 
ing book on his great cycling tour. Competition for this 
book has also been abnormally keen among American 
publishers. Mr. Foster-Fraser has brought back an im- 


menhse number of photographs and vast quantities of “copy” 


as the result of his journey through nineteen thousand miles 
of country. And it is not to be forgotten that many 
hundreds of miles of his road in China lay through a country 
which an Englishman had never previously visited, 


Mr. Tighe Hopkins, whose stories of prison life are the 
most powerful and dramatic work he has yet done, is about 
to continue them in a series for one of the magazines. No 
one probably has made so close a study of the subject, and 
certainly no one has lately treated it so well. Mr. Tighe 
Hopkins is at present engaged in correcting the proofs of 
his elaborate work on France and the social customs of 
France during the Louis Quinze period. Messrs. Putnams 
are to publish this important book very shortly. 


There is still very great restlessness in the world of 
journalism. The price of the Guardian has been lowered 
from sixpence to threepence, a very significant and not 
altogether welcome fact. Messrs. Cassell and Co. are taking 
a great step in the direction of cheap magazines. They are 
to publish a new penny magazine weekly. Sixty-four pages 
with illustrations are to be given. Such ventures can only 
succeed if an enormous public is: reached, and it is still a 
question whether that public exists in sufficient numbers. It 
is a question which will not be solved untila very large sum 
of money is sunk. Messrs. Cassell have other ventures upon 
the stocks. 


Mr. Max Pemberton is busily engaged in dramatising his 
story, “‘ Kronstadt.” The rights of production have been 
secured by an American manager. 


In the last advertisement of the Zimes reprint of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica there are some interesting para- 
graphs about the rumour that a new edition is being thought 
of. ‘No steps have yet been taken towards preparing a 
tenth edition, and there is no reason to suppose that if such 
a work should be put in hand it could be completed in less 
than fifteen or twenty years from now. It is not, indeed, 
certain that there will ever be a tenth edition. Grave 
doubts were entertained when the ninth edition was 
proposed as to whether it would ever repay the outlay it 
involved. The late Mr. Adam Black, who was at that time 
at the head of the house A. and C. Black, was so strongly 
opposed to the undertaking that he withdrew from the firm 
in order that he might not be involved in the disaster which 
he believed to be imminent ” 


Mr. Hall Caine explains that he has brought out his 
play, “ The Christian,” first in America because religious 
feeling is running very high in England at present. “The 
Church of England as an establishment appears to be on 
its trial. There is a strong movement against everything 
that savours of High Church. In America there is no 
established Church, and therefore no State Church agita- 
tion. The American people will judge of the play simply 
as a love story such as it is intended to be.” Mr. Hall 
Caine says that he wrote “The Christian” two years ago 
“with all my heart and soul and strength. The discussion 
over it reached America, and extended even to Germany 
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and Italy. There were many who thought the book was 
The love questions dealt with came very near to the hearts 
of people, and a good deal of feeling was displayed, but 
my purpose was served. ‘The Christian’ has made 
people think—-that is all. Into the merits of this or that 
discussion arising out of my book I will not enter. I 
have had my say ; I think the book covers everything.” 


The work in the publishing firm of Messrs.’C. Arthur 
Pearson hitherto undertaken by Mr. G. B. Burgin is to be 
transferred to the capable hands of Mr. Johnston, who has for 
some time been connected with the house. 


Mr. Ernest Gilliat-Smith, whose “ Songs from Prudentius ” 
were received so favourably a short time since, publishes 
immediately through Mr. Elkin Mathews a new volume 
entitled “Fantasies from Dreamland,” dealing with some 
legends of Saint Dunston of Glastonbury. 


Messrs. Ellis and Elvey are about to issue a handy 
volume edition of D. G. Rossetti’s ‘‘ House of Life,” with 
photogravure frontispiece, for half-a-crown. Other volumes 
are in preparation, and will be published in due course 
under the title of ‘“‘ The Siddal Edition.” 


The publication of Mr.. Richard Marsh’s novel, “ Ada 
Vernham, Actress,” having been postponed till January 
next, Mr. John Long will publish at the commencement of 
October another volume by the same author, entitled 
‘“* Curios, Some Strange Adventures of Two Old Bachelors.” 
The work will be illustrated by a leading artist, and treats of 
an unusual theme on original lines. 


It may be recollected that M. Paul Sabatier, the 
biographer of Saint Francis of Assisi, discovered last year 
the oldest life of the Saint, written by his favourite disciple, 
Brother Leo. Dr. Sebastian has translated the Latin 
original, and Mr. David Nutt will publish his version 
immediately. 


Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy’s prose version of Omar 
Khayyam, published some ten years ago by Mr. Nutt, 
almost ranks with the first edition of FitzGerald as an 
Omar rarity. Mr. McCarthy has revised and abridged 
his version, and it will be issued almost immediately 
by Mr. Nutt. 


Mr. Justin McCarthy’s Reminiscences, which will be 
published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, ought to be 
very interesting. They will begin with a description of 
London as it was when the author first knew it in 1852. 
This will include a reminiscence of the greats Duke of 
Wellington. The author proceeds through names like 
Brougham, Bismarck, Cobden, Bright, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Carlyle, Tennyson, Robert Browning, John Stuart Mill, to 
Meredith, Hardy, Henry James, and Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
There are many highly interesting letters by Bright which 
appear for the first time in print. Mr. McCarthy visited the 
United States in 1868, and remained two years, making the 
acquaintance of Emerson, Longfellow, Holmes, and many 
ethers. He gives recollections of the Bohemia of London 
ix its earlier days, and draws seme pictures of the better and 


wrong, and there were as many who thought it was right. — 


nobler Bohemia of an artistic and literary society which 
flourished in the regions of Fitzroy Square during more 
recent days, but which has long disappeared since then, and 
scattered itself over the West End of London. There are 
also, as might be expected, a good many political recollec- 
tioris, and altogether the book promises very well. 


Professor Ashley, of Harvard, is having a holiday for a 
year. Dr. Ashley, who is a son-in-law of Dr. Birkbeck Hill, — 
is well known as one of the ablest of living economists. His 
place at Harvard will be taken for six months by Dr. 
William Cunningham, of Cambridge. 


Miss Mary E. Wilkins is publishing her new book, “ The 
People of our Neighbourhood,” with Messrs. Doubleday, 
McClure and Co. 


Mr. Marion Crawford’s new book, “ Ave Roma Immor- 
talis : Studies from the Chronicles of Rome,” is said to be 
unlike any of the numerous books. which have been written 
about Rome. Mr. Crawford spent his childhood and youth 
in the Eternal City, and has for many years been a close 
student of the old Latin and Italian chronicles, in many of 
which there are true stories more tremendous than any 
writer of fiction would dare to invent. Mr. Crawford takes 
the fourteen different regions into which the city was 
divided in medizval times, and goes through with one after 
another describing the characteristic buildings of each as 
they have been in different ages and as we see them now, 
and giving the histories of the people who lived in them. 
There are thirty full-page illustrations in photogravure, and 
a hundred other illustrations which have been specially 


_ drawn for the text. 


Mrs. W. K. Clifford has been spending the summer at 
Hindhead, Haslemere. The house she occupies is Sir 
Frederick Pollock’s, and is within a short distance of the 
one which belonged to the late Prof. Tyndall. Dr. Doyle’s 
house, Undershaw, which is in the same neighbourhood, is 
now completed, and he has been living there since his 
return from abroad. 


There is a rumour going about that not more than 
425,000 was paid for Messrs. Bentley’s business by 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 


Miss Braddon has been spending a part of the summer 
in the Italian lake district. 


It is announced that the Encyclopedia Biblica, edited 
by Dr. Cheyne and Dr. Black, will be in four octavo 
volumes, priced at sixteen shillings each. 


We hear that the sale of the penny edition of ‘‘ The 
Sign of Four,” which Messrs. Newnes issued some little time 
ago, exceeded 200,000 copies. If we remember rightly, 
the sale of Mr. Rider Haggard’s ‘‘She” in Mr. Stead’s 
Penny Series greatly exceeded this number. 


The title of Mr. Maclaren Cobban’s new novel has been 


altered from “ The Young Marquis” to “ The Angel of the 
Covenant.” It will be published in this country by Messrs. 
Methuen towards the end of the month, and simultaneously 
in New York by Messrs. Fenno. 
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Both Mr. Bertram Mitford and Mr. Morley Roberts are 
at present travelling in Rhodesia. 


“The Camp at the Wandinong ” is the title ofa new book 
by Miss Ethel Turner, which will be published during the 
autumn by Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co. 


The title of Mr. W. W. Jacobs’s new book of short stories 
will be “Sea Urchins.” 


Mr. Bret Harte, Mr. Anthony Hope, Mr. Phil May, and 
Mr. Robert Barr will be amongst those present at the “ send- 
off” dinner to be given to Mr. A. S. Boyd, the artist, in the 
middle of October. The editor of the Morning Post will 
take the chair. 


Those who have been privileged to read Mr. Lewis 
Hind’s new story are speaking in high terms of it. It will 
probably be published in October. It is a fantastic- 
humorous, and sometimes tragic drama, entirely original, 
yet here and there suggestive of Wilkie Collins and Mr. 
Gilbert. 


MONTHLY REPORTS OF THE WHOLESALE 
BOOKSELLING TRADE. 
(1) ENGLAND. 
AUGUST 22ND TO SEPTEMBER 17TH, 1898. 


The autumn revival of business is now general, having 
commenced about a week or so later than is customary. 
Apparently the schools did not settle down to work quite so 
promptly as usual. There is every prospect of a good 
season, and publishers are already putting large numbers of 
books on the market. The trade with the colonies and 
abroad generally continues satisfactory, and the majority of 
Christmas stock is shipped. “ Rupert of Hentzau,” by 
Anthony Hope, is the leading book of the hour. Next in 
order are “ Helbeck of Bannisdale,” by Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
and ‘“‘Roden’s Corner,” by H.S, Merriman. The 6s. novel 
still reigns supreme ; and there is a revival in the issue of 
volumes of short stories at the same price. 

Books dealing with the Soudan are attracting much 
notice ; for example, “ Sirdar and Khalifa,” by B. Burleigh, 
and “Fire and Sword in the Soudan,” by Slatin Pasha. 

There has again been a good trade in school books. 
Meiklejohn’s Grammar, Geography, and History have 
been selling by hundreds, Dr. Wm. Smith’s Classical 
Grammars and Students’ Manuals continue to be in favour 
with the higher class schools. A curious feature in the sale 
of educational books is noticed in the fact that South Africa 
uses many of the older books which have been superseded 
at home. 

Theological and religious works are in the background. 
The nearest approach to a demand to anything of the kind 
is found in the sales of “ The Secret History of the Oxford 
Movement,” and “ Life in a Modern Monastery.” 

The cheaper edition of Lord Roberts’ ‘‘ Forty-one Years in 
India ” is following in the track of the two-volume edition 
and selling freely. 

Books on physical culture are popular. Sandow’s book 
on “ Strength” is in continued demand. 


Very little business is being done in poetry ; perhaps the 
weather has been too hot to admit of it. 

Among magazines the striking feature is the wonderful 
sale of the Harmsworth Magazine and the Wide World 
Magazine. The Strand Magazine is very popular, also 
Pearson's, the Pall Mall, and English Illustrated. The 
Woman at Home still leads in its class. 

Reprints of copyright popular novels at 6d. are in great 
demand. Many new ones are announced. New books and 
new editions are already appearing in large numbers, as 
mentioned above. If publishers can see their way to lessen 
the number, without allowing the quality to suffer, the trade 
will be truly grateful. With the present state of things, cata- 
loguing is a tremendous task, and if indexing be added, the 
time occupied is a serious incursion into the limits of a day. 

The list appended is taken on the usual lines, and it will 
be noticed that the 6s. novel is the principal item. There 
is certainly an element of permanence in some of the books 
now selling freely, as they have already figured in this 
column. 

Rupert of Hentzau. By Anthony Hope. 6s. (Arrowsmith.) 


Helbeck of Bannisdale. By Mrs. H. Ward. 6s. (Smith, 
Elder. 

Roden’s By H.S. Merriman. 6s. (Smith, Elder.) 

Concerning Isabel Carnaby. By E. T. Fowler. 6s. 
(Hodder.) 

Romance of the First Consul. By M. Maliing. 6s. 
(Heinemann. 


The King’s Jackal. By R. H. Davis. 3s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
The House of the Hidden Treasure. By Maxwell Gray. 


6s. (Heinemann.) 

The Yellow Danger. By M. P. Shiel. 6s. (Richards.) 

To Arms. By A. Balfour. 6s. (Methuen.) 

The Town Traveller. By G. Gissing. 6s. (Methuen.) 

Peggy of the Bartons. By B. M. Croker. 6s. (Methuen.) 

Dicky Monteith. By T. Gallon. 6s. (Hutchinson.) 

Wild Eelin. By W. Black. 6s. (Low.) 

Bam Wildfire. By H. Mathers. 6s, (Burleigh.) © 

Evelyn Innes. By G. Moore. 6s, (Unwin.) 

God’s Outcast. By S. K. Hocking. 3s. 6d. (Warne.) 

Her Ladyship’s Elephant. By D. D. Wells. 3s. 6d. 
(Heinemann ) 

'R. N. Carey’s Novels, 3s. 6d. edition. (Macmillan.) 

Bismarck. By M. Busch. 3 vols. 30s. net. (Macmillan.) 

Fire and Sword in the Sudan. By R. C. Slatin. 


(Arnold.) 

Sirdar me Khalifa. By B. Burleigh. 12s, (Chapman and 
Hall.) 

Life in a Modern Monastery. By J. McCabe. 6s. 
(Richards. ) 

Secret History of the Oxford Movement. By W. Walsh. 
3s. 6d. (Sonnenschein.) 

Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. By J. K. Jerome. 

(Hurst and Blackett.) 


38. 6d. 
Strength. By E. Sandow. 2s. 6d. net. (Gale.) 
Meiklejohn’s Grammar, Geography, and History. 4s. 6d. 
each 


. (Holden.) 
Forty-one Years in India, By Lord Roberts. fos. net. 
(Macmillan.) 
WEEKLY STATEMENT OF THE WHOLESALE BOoK TRADE. 
Week ending 


Aug. 27—Home trade quiet. 
ments fairly busy. 
Sept. 3—Business in the home departments showed signs of 
revival. Colonial and foreign unchanged. 
» 10—A better week for home trade generally. Export 
departments still well employed. 
»  17—A fairly busy week with school books. Foreign | 
business continues .good, 


Foreign and colonial \depart- 


(2) SCOTLAND. 
AUGUST 20TH TO SEPTEMBER 20TH, 1898. 

We have to report a considerable improvement in trade 
during the past month, more particularly in the sale of 
educational works, as schools and colleges resumed after 
the holidays. Several important volumes in biography, 
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fiction, and Scotch literature came to hand and met with 
success. 

The stirring events connected with the reconquest of the 
Soudan led to a ready sale of such works as Bennett 
Burleigh’s “Sirdar and Khalifa,” anything on General 
Gordon’s career, and notably the sixpenny issue of ‘‘ Ten 
Years’ Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp,” which appeared 
most opportunely, and sold in thousands. 
Whilst the holidays continued, the sixpenny editions of 
well-known books by Stevenson, Haggard, Black, and Clark 
Russell were in great demand, and special mention may 
be made of the popularity of ‘ Treasure Island,” “ King 
Solomon’s Mines,” “Kidnapped,” and “ Princess of 
Thule.” 

The most popular six-shilling novels issued were William 
Black’s “ Wild Eelin,” Neil Munro’s “ John Splendid,” 
and Merriman’s “ Roden’s Corner.” These, along with the 
three recently published volumes, “ Rupert of Hentzau,” 
**Concerning Isabel Carnaby,” and “In High Places,” 
kept the trade somewhat brisk. 

A cheap edition of Lord Roberts’ “ Forty-one Years in 
India” proved one of the best books of the month, and 
was well received, as also was the second volume of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s Autobiography, and Dr. Whyte’s Appreciation 
of Sir Thomas Browne. | 

“* Penelope’s Experiences in Scotland ” continued to be 
asked for, and Jerome’s “Second Thoughts of an Idle 
Fellow” revived recollections of that author’s humour in 
his earlier works, 


In travel, the most important and interesting works 
were “ Northward Over the Great Ice,” by Lieut. Peary, 
and “China in Transformation,” by Colquhoun, referred 
to in our last report. 


The magazine trade was exceptionally good, the Strand, 
Windsor, and Pearson going off in large quantities, whilst 
special reference ought'to be made of the growing interest 
in the Wide World Magazine, owing to the thrilling 
narrative of adventures by M. De Rougemont. The follow- 
ing may be taken as a list of the best selling books of the 
month :— 


Rupert of Hentzau. By A. Hope, 6s. (Arrowsmith.) 

Roden’s Corner. By H.S. Merriman. 6s. (Smith, Elder.) 

Wild Eelin. By William Black. 6s. (Low and Co.) 

Helbeck of Bannisdale. By Mrs. Ward. 6s. (Smith, Elder.) 

Evelyn Innes. By G. Moore. 6s. (Unwin.) 

Sirdar and Khalifa. By B. Burleigh. 12s. (Chapman.) 

John Splendid. By Neil Munro. 6s. (Blackwood.) 

Concerning Isabel Carnaby. By Miss Fowler. 6s. (Hodder.) 

Forty-one Years in India. By Lord Roberts. ros. net. 
(Macmillan.) 

Peggy of the Bartons. By B. M. Croker. 6s. (Methuen.) 

In High Places. By Miss Braddon. 6s, (Hutchinson.) 

To Arms. By A. Balfour. 6s. (Methuen.) 

The Town Traveller. By Gissing. 6s. (Methuen.) 

Penelope's Experiences in Scotland. By K. Wiggin. 6s 
(Gay and Bird.) 

Jerome's Second Thoughts. 3s. 6d. (Hurst and Blackett.) 

Meg of the Scarlet Foot. By W. E. Tirebuck. 6s. (Harpers.) 


And the following sixpenny issues : 


Ten Years’ Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp. 
Treasure Island. 

Kidnapped. 

King Solomon’s Mines, 

Daughter of Heth, 

Princess of Thule. 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


We have received many of the publishers’ announce- 
ments for the season, and according to our custom we select 
a few of the more significant. 


Mr. Georce Atten.—Shropshire. By Augustus J. C. Hare. With 
fifty woodcuts from drawings by the Author, and a specially 
engraved map of the county. Ruskin and Rossetti: Letters of 
Ruskin, Rossetti, and other members of the Preeraphaelite 
School, 1854-1862. Edited by William Michael Rossetti. Wisdom 
and Destiny: A new book of Essays. By Maurice Maeterlinck, 
Author of the ‘ Treasure of the Humble.’ Translated by Alfred 
Sutro. The Wonderful History of Peter Schlemikl, or, The 
Shadowless Man. By Chamisso, with an Introduction by Joseph 
Jacobs, and eight full-page drawings by Sir Philip Burne-Jones. © 
The Literary Year Book, 1899. Edited byJoseph Jacobs. Emma. 
By Jane Austen. A new edition, illustrated with eighty-seven 
pen drawings by Chris Hammond. A newedition of ‘ Praeterita.’ 
By John Ruskin. 

Messrs. Brackie anp Sons.—In the “Victorian Era Series”: 
Charles Kingsley. By Dean Stubbs. The Growth of London, 
1837-1897. By G.L, Gomme. Recent Advances in Astronomy. 
By Dr. A. H. Fison. The Science of Life. By J. A. Thompson. 
Indian Life and Thought since the Mutiny. By Prof. R. P. 
Karkaria, Tennyson, a Critical Study. By Stephen Gwynn. 

Messrs. WiLt1am Biackwoop anp Sons.—Annals of a Publishing 
House. Vol. II1l.—John Blackwood. By his Daughter, Mrs. 
Gerald Porter, With two portraits and View of Strathtyrum. 
A History of Scotland from the Roman Occupation, By Andrew 
Lang. Vol. I. With Kitchener to Khartum. By G. W. 
Steevens, Author of ‘ The Land of the Dollar,’ ‘With the Con- 
quering Turk,’ ‘Egypt in 1898,’ etc. With five maps. 6s. 
The Shuttle of an Empire's Loom; or Five Months before the 
Mast on a modern Steam Cargo-boat. By Harry Vandervell. In 
the Niger Country. By Harold Bindloss. With maps. The 
Poetry and the Religion of the Psalms. By James Robertson, D.D. 
10s. 6d. Windyhaugh. By Graham Travers. Mr. and Mrs. 
Nevill Tyson. By May Sinclair. Holland and the Hollanders, 
By D. S. Meldrum. Essays on Nature and Culture. By Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. With portrait. 3s.6d. BooksandCulture. By 
the same Author. 3s, 6d. Periods of European Literature 
(Edited by Professor Saintsbury). New Volumes: The Fourteenth 
Century. By F. J.Snell. The Augustan Ages. By Oliver Elton, 
The Sovereignty of the Sea; an Historical Account 
of the Claims to the Exclusive Dominion of the British 
Seas and of the Evolution of the Territorial Waters, with Special 
Reference to the Rights of Fishing. By T. Wemyss Fulton, 
M.D., F.R.S.E., etc., etc., Scientific Superintendent of Fisheries. 
With numerous Illustrations and Maps. The County Histories of 
Scotland. With Maps. 7s. 6d. neteach. New Volumes : Roxburgh, 
Peebles, and Selkirk, by Sir George Douglas, Bart., of Spring- 
wood; Aberdeen and Banff, by Alexander Allardyce and 
William Watt; Stirling and Dumbarton, by D. Hay Fleming, 
LL.D. 

Messrs. CassELL AND Co.--The New Far East. By A. Diosy. 
Mysteries of the Police and Crime. By Major A, Griffiths. Sir 
William White. By Sutherland Edwards. Newman Hall: an 
Autobiography. Potsherds. By Mrs. H. Birchenough. The 
Refiner’s Fire. By M. Hockliffe. The Shellback. By A. J. Boyd. 
The Rebellion of Lil. Carrington. By L.T, Meade: Wild Life 
at Home: How to Study and Photograph It. By R. Kearton. 
Michael Faraday. By Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson. The Coming 
of the Kilogram; or, the Battle of the Standards. By 
H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. Some Persons Unknown; Stories 
by E. W. Hornung. . 

Messrs. W. anp R, CuamBers.—Dash and Daring ; stories by G. A.. 
Henty, G. M. Fenn, and others. The Girls of St. Wode’s. By 
L, T. Meade. Draw Swords! By G. M. Fenn. Belle. By the 
Author of ‘ Laddie.” Hermy. By Mrs. Molesworth. The White 
Princess of the Hidden City. By D. L. Johnstone, O’er Tartar 
Deserts. By D. Ker. Nic Revel. By G. M, Fenn. Greyling 
Towers. By Mrs. Molesworth. Cola Monti. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax, Gentleman. A New Book of Readings and 
Recitations. Edited by R. C. H. Morison. 

Messrs. CHATTO AND Winpbus.—Infatuation, a new “ Times” novel 
(in preparation). By B. M. Croker, Author of ‘Miss Balmaine’s 
Past.’ 6s. Beyond the Pale. By B. M.Croker. 3s. 6d. Joan, 
the Curate. By Florence Warden, Author of ‘The House on the 
Marsh,’ etc. 3s. 6d. 

Messrs. DuckworTH AND Co,—Spinoza’s Life and Philosophy. By 
Sir F. Pollock. New Letters of W. S. Landor, Private and 
Public. Edited by Stephen Wheeler. Tom-Tit-Tot: an Essay 
on Savage Philosophy in Folk-Tale. By E. Clodd. A Transla- 
tion of Jean Jacques Rousseau and the Cosmopolitan Spirit in 
Literature. By Dr. J. Texte. Essays on Dante. By Dr, Karl 
Witte. Translated by C. M. Lawrence and P. H. Wicksteed. 
The Thoughts of Joubert. Selected and translated by the Hon. 
Mrs. Neville Lyttelton. Some Verses. By Helen Hay, In the 
Modern Plays Series: Translations of Verhaeven’s The Dawn 
(Les Aubes). By Arthur Symons. Ostrovsky’s The Storm. 
By Constance Garnett. Maeterlinck’s Interieur. By William 
Archer. La Mort de Tintagiles and Alladine et Palomides. By 
Alfred Sutro. Working Women in Factories, Workshops, and 


Laundries, and How to Help Them, By Mrs. H. J. Tennant 
and Miss Mona Wilson, 
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Messrs. Hutcuinson anp Co.—A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan. 
By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. Disciples of A¢sculapius; biogra- 
phies of the leaders of medicine. By the late Sir B. W. 
Richardson. Fields, Factories, and Workshops. By Prince 
Krapotkin. The Human Race; a history of the ‘races of 
mankind. By the Rev. H.N. Hutchinson. The Virgin Saints 
and Martyrs, By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould. Kings of the 
Hunting Field; memoirs and anecdotes. By Thormanby. Six 
Royal Ladies of the House of Hanover. By Miss Sarah Tytler. 
Nelson’s Friendships. By the late Mrs. Hilda Gamlin. The 
Fatal Gift. By Mr. F, Frankfort Moore. Mbollie’s Prince. By 
Miss Rosa N. Carey. A Son of Empire. By Mr. Morley 
Roberts. Petticoat Loose. By Rita. The Silver Cross: an 
Historical Romance, By Dr. S. R. Keightley. Samuel Boyd, 
of Catchpole Square: a Mystery. By Mr. B. L. Farjeon. A 
Queen of Atlantis. 

Mr. Joun Lane.—The Early Work of Aubrey Beardsley. Edited by 
H. C. Marillier. Sketches and Cartoons. By Charles Dana 
Gibson. The Californians: A Novel. By Gertrude Atherton. 
Grey Weather. By John Buchan. Idols. By William J. Locke. 
Godfrida: A Play. By John Davidson. Poems. By A. 
Bernard Miall. Poems (complete) of Robert S, Hawker. Poems 
of Emile Verhaeren ; selected and Englished by Alma Strettell. 
A Vindication of Eve, and Other Poems. By Richard Le 
Gallienne. The Tompkins Verses. Edited by Barry Pain. The 
Alhambra, and other Poems. By F. B. Money-Coutts. Dream 
Days. By Kenneth Grahame. Bells and Shadows, and other 
Essays. By Alice Meynell. Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Illustrated 
by H. Ospovat. A Study in Shadows. By W. J. Locke. A 
Deliverance. By Allan. Monkhouse. Pan and the Young 
Shepherd; a Pastoral. By Maurice Hewlett. The New Noah’s 
Ark. By J. J. Bell. Mr. Passingham. By ThomasCobb. Two 
in Captivity. By Vincent Brown. We Women and our Authors. 
Translated from the German of Laura M. Hansson. By Hermione 
ao The Repentance of a Private Secretary. By Stephen 

wynn. 

Messrs, LoncMAN Co,—Stonewall Jackson and the American 

_ Civil War. By Lieut.-Col. Henderson, of the Staff College. 
Foreign Courts and Foreign Homes. By A.M. F. The fourth 
and final volume of The Memoirs of the Verney Family, bringing 
the family history down to the death of Sir Ralph Verney in 
1696. The Companions of Pickle: being a Sequel to Pickle the 
Spy. By Andrew Lang. The Early Married Life of Maria 
Josepha, Lady Stanley, from 1796. Edited by Mr. J. H. Adeane. 
Pitt; Some Chapters of his Life and Times. By the Right Hon. 
Lord Ashbourne. Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of 
Henry Reeve, C.B., D.C.L. By Professor Laughton. Hope the 
Hermit : a Romance of Borrowdale. By Edna Lyall. The Heart 
of Denise, and other Stories. By Mr. Levett-Yeats. Old Chester 
Tales. By Mrs. Margaret Deland. Swallow : a Tale of the 
Great Trek. By Mr. Rider Haggard. Memories of an old 
Collector. By Count M. Tyszkiewicz, translated from the French 
by Mrs. Andrew Lang. The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
Selected and edited by Mr. Andrew Lang, with illustrations by 
H. J. Ford. Also some further volumes of the collected edition 
of Professor Max Miller's works. 

Mr. Macgueen.—Bismarck at Home. By Jules Hoche. 7s. 6d. Jane 
Follett; a Novel. By George Wemyss. 6s. The Luck of the 
Native Born; a Story of Adventure. By J. A. Barry. 6s. 

Mr. Erxin Matuews.—The Island Race and Admirals All. By Mr. 
Henry Newbolt. Fourteenth edition. Papers from Punch. B 
Mr. H. D. Browne. Adventures of a Goldsmith. By Miss M. 4 
Bourchier. Second edition, The Garland of New Poetry, and 
More Baby Lays. By Miss Ada Stow and Miss Edith Calvert. 
The Singers. By H. W. Longfellow. With nine etchings by 
Mr. Arthur Robertson. Ballads and Etchings. By Miss Alice 
Sargant and Mr. William Strang. Fantasias‘ from Dreamland. 
By Mr. E. Galliat-Smith. The Wind Among the Reeds. By Mr. 
W. B. Yeats. In a Village. By Mr. John A. Bridges. Roses 
and Rue. By Miss Alice Furlong. 

Messrs. METHUEN AND Co.—Through Asia. By Dr. Sven Hedin. With 
Illustrations and Maps. The Highest Andes. By Mr. E, A. 
Fitzgerald. With Illustrations and a Map. Chitral: the Story 
of a Minor Siege. By Sir G. S. Robertson. With IIlustra- 
tions and a map. Twenty Years in the Near“East. By Mr. 
Hulme Beaman, Doctrine and Development. By Mr. 
Hastings Rashdall. Clovelly Sermons. By the late Mr. William 
Harrison. With a Preface by Lucas Malet. In the Handbooks 
of Theology (edited by Principal Robertson, of King’s College): 
An Introduction to the History of the Creeds. By Mr. A. E. 
Burn, In the Churchman’s Library (edited by Dr. J. H. Burn): 
The Kingdom of Heaven Here and Hereafter. By Canon 
Winterbotham, In the Oxford Commentaries (edited by Pro- 
fessor W. Lock): The Book of Job. Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by Dr. E. C. S, Gibson. In the Library of 
Devotion: A Book of Devotions. By Mr. J. W. Stanbridge. 
The Life of Admiral Sir A. Cooper Key. By Admiral P. H, 
Colomb. Vol. VI. of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. Edited by 
Professor Bury. The History of Egypt from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day. Edited by Professor Flinders Petrie. Roman 
Egypt. By Mr. J. G. Milne. The Egypt of the Ptolemies. By Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy. The Canon Law in England. By Professor Mait- 
land. A History of Shrewsbury School. By Mr. G, W. Fisher. 
A History of Westminster School. By Mr. J. Sergeant. A 
History of Eton College. By Mr. W. Sterry. The Battle.of the 
Strong. By Mr. Gilbert Parker. The Countess Tekla. By Mr. 
Robert Barr. Things that have Happened. By Dorothea Gerard. 
Domitia. By Mr. Baring-Gould. A Vendetta of the Desert. By Mr. 
W.C. Scully. Corrageenin’98. By Mrs. Orpen. The Angel of 


the Covenant. By Mr. Maclaren Cobban. Owd Bob, the Grey 
Dog of Kenmuir. By Mr. A. Ollivant. ; 

Mr, Davin Nutrt.—The World Wonderful. Told by ancient authors, 
and now retold by C. Squire. Under the Cuban Flag; a romance. 
By F. A. Ober. More Australian Legendary Tales. Collected 
by Mr. K. L. Parker. The Madonna in Art. By-E. Hurll. Sir, 
Gawain and the Green Knight. An abridged prose version. By 
Jessie L. Weston. The Pre- and Proto-Historic Finns. By the 
Hon. J. Abercromby. The Home of the Eddic Pcems: 1. The 
Helgi Lays; a Translation from Prof. Bugge. A History of Scot- 
tish Vernacular Literature. By T. F. Henderson. In the 
Republic of Letters. By Prof. W. M. Dixon. Holland’s Trans- 
lation of the Ceesars of Suetonius in the Tudor Translations. 
The Mirror of Perfection, the Earliest Life of S. Francis of 
Assisi. By Brother Leo. Translated by Dr. Sebastian Evans. 

Messrs, OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, AND FERRIER.—Sir Thomas Browne, : 
an Appreciation, with some of the best passages of the Physi- 
cian’s Writings, selected and arranged by Alexander Whyte, 
D.D. 2s. The Treasure Cave of the Blue Mountains, By 
Oliphant Smeaton. 5s. Korean Sketches; ‘a Missionary’s 
Observations in the Hermit Nation. By the Rev. James S. Gale. 
3s. 6d. New Volumes of the Famous Scots Series : Thomas Reid, 
by Professor Campbell Fraser ; Pollock and Aytoun, by Rosa-: 

line Masson ; Adam Smith, by Hector C. Macpherson. 

Messrs, C, A. PEaRsonN AND Co.—The Land of the Pigmies. By 
Capt. Guy Burrows. With Introduction by Mr. H. M. Stanley. 
Spinifex and Sand: a Narrative of Five Years’ Pioneering and 
Exploration in Western Australia. By the Hon. David W. 
Carnegie, Illustrated. The Cyclopedia of Home Arts. Edited 
and compiled by Montague Marks. Mad Humanity. By Dr. 
Forbes Winslow. New Novels: Stories in Light and Shadow. 
By Bret Harte. Adventures of Captain Kettle. By Mr. Cut- 
cliffe Hyne. Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. The Phantom 
Army. By Mr. Max Pemberton. Despair’s Last Journey. 
By Mr. D. Christie Murray. Settled out of Court. By 
Mr. G. B. Burgin. Mord Em’ly. By Mr. Pett Ridge. The 
Member’s Wife. By the Hon. Mrs. H. Chetwynd. 

Messrs. Putnam’s Sons.—Jewish Religious Life after the Exile. 
By the Rev. T, K. Cheyne. Benjamin Franklin. By E. Robins. 
The Cross in Traditioa, History, and Art. By William W. 
Seymour—in the ‘ Heroes of the Nation’ Series. Saladin and the 
Fight for the Holy Land. By Stanley Lane Poole. The Cid 
Campeador and the Waning of the Crescent in the West. By 
H. B. Clarke. Bismarck: the New German Empire. By J. W. 
Headlam. Where Ghosts Walk. By Marion Harland. Martin 
Luther, the Hero of the Reformation, 1483—1546. By Prof. H. 
E. Jacobs. Christianity and Anti-Christianity in Their Final 
Conflict. By S. J. Andrews, 

Mr. Grant RicHarps.—The Dreyfus Case. By Commandant Ester- 
hazy. 6s. Linnet: a Romance. By Grant Allen. 6s. In the 
Beginning: a Tale of an Eastern Land. By Hugh Clifford. 6:3. 
Bachelorland : a Story of the Temple Courts. By R.S. Warren 
Bell. 6s. London in Song: a Collection of Verse inspired by 
the Knowledge and Love of London, Edited with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Wilfred Whitten. With Cover, Title- 
page, and End Papers by William Hyde. 63. England and 
Yesterday: a Book of Short Poems. By Louisa Imogen Guiney. 
3s. 6d. net. All the World Over. By Mrs. Farmiloe and E, V. 
Lucas. 5s. Paleface and Redskin, and other Stories for Boys 
and Girls. By F. Anstey. With Cover Decorations, and over 
sixty Illustrations by Gordoa Browne. 6s. Little Bertha. By 
W. Jj. Stillman. 1s. 6d. The Philosophy of Greece. Con- 
sidered in Relatioa to the Character and History of its People. 
By Alfred William Benn. 6s. The Perfect Wagnerite. By 
George Bernard Shaw. 3s. 6d. 

Messrs. SEELEY AND Co., Limirep.—George Morland, and His In- 
fluence on some Contemporary English Painters. By J. T. Net- 
tleship, Animal Painter. 12s. 64. Titian; a Study of his Life 
and Work. By Claude Phillips. 9s. net. Armour in 
England. By J.Starkie Gardiner. 9s. net. Animals of To-Day ; 
their Life and Conversation. By C. J. Cornish. 63. Heroes of 
Chivalry and Romance: Beowulf, Arthur, and Siegfried. By 
the Rev, A. J. Church. 5s. The War in the Peninsula. By 
Alexander Innes Shand, author of ‘The Life of Sir Edward 
Hamley.’ 5s. Africa in the Nineteenth Century. By Edgar 
Sanderson, M.A., author of ‘ The British Empire.’ 5s. 

Messrs. SKEFFINGTON AND Son.—The Pathway of the Gods, By 
Mona Caird. The Keeper of the Waters, and other Stories. By 
Morley Roberts. In the Image of God: a Story of Lower Lon- 
don. By A. St. J. Adcock, At Sea under Drake. By Charles 
H. Eden. From Morn till Eve: Personal Reminiscences, By 
John B. Wollocombe. In Theological Works, etc.: Boys and 
Girls of the Bible. By Canon J. Hammond. The Sunday Round. 
By S. Baring-Gould. The Tree of Life. By H. J. Wilmot 
Buxton. The Catholic Gospel. By G. Wingfield Hunt. 

Messrs. THACKER AND Co.—The Torpedo in Peace and War. By 
Fred T, Jane. A new and important work on Torpedoes. 10s. 6d. 
A new and collected edition de luxe of the works of the late 
Major G. J. Whyte-Melville. Edited by the Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart., M.P. Price 10s. 6d. net each volume. 

Mr. T. FisHER Unwin.—Lithography and Lithographers, some 
Chapters on the History of the Art, with Technical Remarks and 
Suggestions. By Mr. Joseph Pennell and Mrs. Pennell. Manual of 
the History of French Literature. By M. Brunetiére. Translated 
by Mr. R. Derechef. A Literary History of Ireland. By Dr. 
Douglas Hyde. Unpublished Letters of Dean Swift. Edited by 
Dr. G. B. Hill. Illustrated. The Correspondence of Princess 
Elizabeth of England, Landgravine of Hesse-Homburg, for the 
most part with Miss Louisa Swinburne. Edited by Mr, 
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P. C. Yorke. Shakespeare in France. By M. Jusserand. 
Illustrated. The Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll (Rev. 
C. L. Dodgson). By Mr. S. D. Collingwood. The Autobiography 
of a Veteran. By Generale Enrico della Rocca. Translated by 
Mrs. Janet Ross, A new volume of the Masters of Medicine 
Series, Hermann von Helmholtz. By Prof. J. G. McKendrick. 
The Last Days of Percy Bysshe Shelley : New Details from Un- 
published Documents. By Dr. Guido Biagi. Two volumes 
of the Builders of Greater Britain Series : Edward Gibbon Wake- 
field, by Mr. R. Garnett; and Admiral Phillip: the Founding 
of New South Wales, by Messrs. L. Becke and W. Jeffery. 
The Annals of Mont Blanc: a Monograph. By Mr. C. E. 
Mathews, With map and illustrations. Through New Guinea 
and the Cannibal Countries. By Capt. H. Cayley-Webster. 
Illustrated. Travels and Politics in the Near East. By Mr. 
William Miller. Over Sea Sketches. By Mr. R. B. Cunning- 
hame Graham. The Welsh People: their Origin, Language, 
and History. Edited by Prof. John Rhys and Mr. D. B. Jones, 
QC.,M.P. Educational Reform, and other Essays and Addresses. 
By President Eliot, of Harvard University. Two volumes on 
Modern England. By Mr. Justin McCarthy, MP. A trans- 
lation of Tocqueville’s Democracy in America. By Mr. Francis 
Bowen. Poems, Chiefly Amorous. By the late Eric Mackay. 
The Soul’s Departure, and other Poems. By Mr. E. Willmore. 
The Ambassador. By John Oliver Hobbes. The Romance 
of a Midshipman. By Mr. W. Clark Russell. Rodman, the 
Boat-Steerer: stories by Mr. L. Becke. The Two Standards. 
By Dr. Barry. The Mawkin of the Flow. By Lord Ernest 
Hamilton. Moonlight. By Mrs. Mann. Thou, I, and the Other 
One. By Mrs. Barr. A new novel by Mr. F. C. Philips. 
A Triple Entanglement. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. Ricroft 
of Withens. By Mr. H. Sutcliffe. 

Messrs, Warp, Lock anp Co.—A new edition of Haydn’s Dictionary 
of Dates brought up to Autumn, 1898. Lady Barbarity. By 
J.C. Snaith. With Nensen in the North. By Lieut. H. Johan- 
sen. Prophets of the Century. By Arthur Rickett. A Master 
of Mysteries. By L.T. Meade. Across the World for a Wife. 
By G. Boothby. Mysterious Mr. Sabin, By E. P. Oppenheim. 
An Unseen Hand. By L. L. Lynch. A Social Highwayman. 
By E. P. Train. Courtship and Chemicals. 
The Book of the Bush. By George Dunderdale. The Pattypats. 
By H. Escott-Inman. A new edition of Whyte-Melville’s Novels. 
Among new boys’ books: Runnymede and Lincoln Fair, Cressy 
and Poictiers, and How I Won my Spurs. By J. G. Edgar. 
Hubert Ellis. By F. Davenant. Scenes of Clerical Life, The 
Opium-Eater, and The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table in the 
Nineteenth-Century Classics. The Imperial Heritage. By E. E. 
Williams. Fishers and Fishing. By J. P. Taylor. Australian 
Sketches, Written and Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 

Messrs. WeELLs, GARDNER, DARTON AND Co,—Wonders of the Bird 
World. By Dr. R. Bowdler Sharpe. A Haunted Town. By 
Ethel F. Heddle. Mary Gifford, M.B, By L. T. Meade. The 
Pleasures of Literature and the Solace of Books. Selected by 
Joseph Shaylor, with introduction by Andrew Lang. Prayer and 
the Lord’s Prayer. By Canon Gore. History of the American 
Episcopal Church. By Dr. S. D. McConnell. Testimonies to 
Christ. By C. J. Ball, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. SHORTER’S REMINISCENCES. 
Zo the Editor of THE BooKMaN. 

Dear Sir,—I should like to add a tew words to Mr. 
Clement Shorter’s Bookshelves Reminiscences in your 
last number. I most heartily endorse his opinion of boys’ 
books in the sixties. The series of the Boy’s Own Magazine 
(I have 1861-68, but doubt if that is the complete collec- 
tion) is, if it can be found, the best present for a boy of ten 
to fourteen that can be imagined. Both Edgar (the author 
of “The Black Prince’s Page”) and James Greenwood, who 
were the regular “‘serialists,” are, in my opinion, far superior 
to any boys’ writers of the present day. ‘The latter’s “ Silas 
the Conjuror ” is still in print, I see, but why do not Messrs. 
Ward, Lock and Co. reprint ‘‘ Reuben Davidger,” and, 
above all, “Prince Jack of Fiji,’ out and away the best 
South Seas story for boys ever written? By the bye, I 
suppose Messrs. Chatto and Windus own the copyright of 
Greenwood’s ‘Hatchet Throwers,” a most delightful 
“lying tale,” with perhaps the best and most characteristic 
illustrations Griset ever drew. If so, let them reprint. Again, 
in the “Young Norseman,” the Boy’s Own printed the 
longest story due to that original half-genius Brighty Rands, 


By Emily Cox. ; 


which contains, too, the best retellings of the Eddaic 
stories (outside Dasent’s version of the Edda) I know 
in English. The chief merit of the Boy's Own is its abso- 
lute freedom from the detestable vulgarity and smartness of 
present-day boys’ magazines. As for Good Words for the 
Young, the four volumes of that admirable magazine, the 
best ever issued for children, will some day be worth their 
weight in gold, if only because they contain an immense 
amount of Arthur Hughes’ work, and of his best work. I 
see, by the bye, it is proposed to re-issue “ Lilliput Revels ” 
and “ Lilliput Levee,” by Rands (writing under the pseu- 
donym of Matthew Browne), with illustrations by Mr. 
Charles Robinson. I admire the latter’s work sincerely, 
but it is a sacrilege to re-illustrate the Lilliput series after 
Arthur Hughes, many of whose drawings for it are among 
the very finest things English art has done in this or any 
other century. 

I don’t know Merry and Wise, to which Mr. Shorter 
alludes, but I have a keenly pleasurable recollection of the 
American Young Folks (1866-1871?), if only for the 
William Henry Letters, and the brilliant sketches of Western 
prairie life in the late seventies by ‘ Theodora,” who 
ought, to judge by their promise, to have become the cleverest 
of the many clever women writers the States have produced. 
If this meets the eye of an American reader who can tell 
me what became of “Theodora,” I should much like to 
know. 

Both Mr. Shorter and I are, I suppose, old fogies now. 
Well, we have the pleasure of reminiscencing.—Faithfully, 

ALFRED NuTT. 


To the Editor of THE BooKMAN. 


Dear S1r,—In his most interesting article, “ My Book- 
shelves,” in your current issue, Mr. Clement K. Shorter 
makes a slight slip in attributing the appearance of “ Cressy 
and Poictiers,” or ‘The Black Prince’s Page,” to Rout- 
ledge’s Boy’s Own Annual. This story, written by the 
late J. E. Edgar, appeared serially in Beeton’s Boy’s Own 
Magazine, and we so far share Mr. Shorter’s good opinion 
of its merits that we have prepared a handsomely illus- 
trated edition to place on the market this autumn—together 
with two other volumes by the same writer, entitled “ How 
I Won my Spurs” and “ Runnymeade and Lincoln Fair.” 
Your kind mention of the above will oblige, yours faithfully, 

Warp, Lock anv Co., LIMITED. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 
Lakeland, September 25th, 1898. 


T isa great privilege to be asked to write a literary 
letter to THe Bookman. The difficulty ‘of anyway 
living up to that privilege is enhanced when, as in the 
present case, I find myself remote from a library and 
accompanied to Windermere by few books other than guide- 
books. Guide-books, however, it would not be difficult to 
maintain, afford abundant fruit for the literary paragraphist. 
I should like to write an essay upon their deterioration, for 
which it seems to me a certain Herr Baedeker is mainly 


responsible, 


Those old guide-books of the Murrays were, I think, full ot 
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good things. Your imagination was excited by ghost 
stories, traditions, fairy-tales ; you enhanced your knowledge 
of literature and history by the emphasis that was put upon 
great writers and great events. All this is changed. Mr. 
Baedeker discovered that the German and the Englishman 
alike were principally concerned with their dinner, and that 
-their wives were principally concerned with the price of it. 
And so guide-books reduced themselves to concise collections 


of hard facts. - 
* * * 


I have three modern guides to the English Lakes with 
me, and all have their place, all have qualities which make 
it hard to say which is the best. The one that is most in 
evidence in booksellers’ shops here is Ward and Lock’s I Ilus- 
trated Guide. This, no doubt, is on account of its cheap- 
ress, for it is a marvellous shillingsworth, and, curiously 
enough, contains more “literature ” than the others, as well 
as more information about hotel charges, churches, chapels, 
etc. The anonymous compiler should not, however, state 
that Wordsworth and “his friend Coleridge” lie buried in 
Grasmere Churchyard. He doubtiess knows that it is 
Hartley Coleridge who is there buried, and that ¢he Cole- 
ridge, Hartley’s father, was buried at Highgate. There is 
only one ‘‘ Coleridge” of that illustrious name, and the sen- 
tence may be misunderstood. Jenkinson’s Practical Guide 
is published by Stanford at seven shillings. It justifies its 
name, it is very practical, and contains over a hundred 
pages of botany, zoology, and mineralogy. Black’s Guide, 
compiled by Mr. Hope Moncrieff, is now in its twenty- 
second edition. Mr. Moncrieff has written stories for boys, 
I believe, under the name of Adrian Hope, and this is a 
guarantee of lucidity. His book is only half-a-crown, but 
it has the best maps. Each of the three contains certain 
facts that are not in the others. 

* * * * 

My point, however, is that the best of all guides to the 
lakes was written more than eighty years ago, and was 
written by Wordsworth himself. The thing can only be 
tested by carrying with one into this delightful scenery 
that Guide through the District of the Lakes in the North 
of England, with a Description of the Scenery for the use of 
Tourists and Residents, which Wordsworth first issued in 
1810, and which was reprinted in many forms, the final 
and most accessible shape being that of Professor Knight’s 
‘‘Wordsworth,” where it forms the second volume of 
“Prose Works” in Macmillan’s Eversley edition. The 
book is beautifully written. I had not realised before 
that Wordsworth’s prose style was so fine. Nine- 

enths of it, moreover, is not in the least old-fashioned. 
One is made to understand the relation of the lakes to one 
another and their distinctive characteristics in a way that 
no modern book can teach us. Think of the poet whose 
work in poetry still dominates the English lake country as 
that of Sir Walter Scott dominates the lakes of Scotland 
having written a guide-book. Someone, indeed, asked 
Wordsworth if he had ever written anything else! Carlyle 
declared that Scott had written a rhyming guide to the 
Scottish lakes. Wordsworth has written a guide in prose 
for those who are as intolerant as was Carlyle of the verse 


form. 
* * +* * 


It is interesting to note the extent to which the memory 


boy Wordsworth at any rate looked up at the portrait of 


of Wordsworth, although he has been dead nearly fifty 
years, overrules this scenery. The very coachman will point 
yu out this or that spot associated with his name and work 
with infinite zest. Wordsworth’s four successive houses, 
one of them, Grasmere Vicarage, entirely rebuilt, Words- 
worth’s Seat, the Wishing Gite —also renewed —the Stepping 
Stones—there are a hundred such associations. Even the 
persistence of the family of Wordsworth in the district 
strikes the imagination. Here at Stepping Stones Cottage 
lives Mr. Gordon Wordsworth, a grandson of the poet, and 
here ia the Grasmere Road Mrs. Mayor, a granddaughter 
of Wordsworth, whose husband, Colonel Mayor, would 
seem to be very popular in the neighbourhood. 
* * * * 

Dove Cottage at Grasmere, where Wordsworth spent his 
early married life, and where he was followed by De Quincey, 
is the most frequently visited spot in the district associated 
with the poet. Since Mr. Stopford Brooke and the 
Wordsworth Society took possession of the cottage 
some few years ago there have been a multitude of visitors, 
who pay their sixpence readily enough to see the simple 
cottage in which Wordsworth lived with his sister while 
some of his best lyrics were being composed, and where his 
early married life was passed. I found that Professor 
Knight was engaged in arranging the library of Words- 
worthiana that he has collected, and which with a con- 
siderable flourish of trumpets he has presented to the Dove 
Cottage trustees. He sat, while I was there, in the family 
sitting-room, apparently resenting the entrance of the merely 
frivolous public. I, as one of that public, resent the appear- 
ance of Professor Knight’s books in the cottage. Already it 
has lost much of the charm which it had in old days, before 
it was made into a show place. Then it was only acces- 
sible to the enthusiast by payment of a trifle to the cot- 
tager who lived there. Its rough, unkempt character and 
its wild garden gave it more of an atmosphere suggestive 
of its famous occupants. Now it is too tidy, too well or- 
ganised to have much suggestion of poetry, and when one 
of its little rooms is crowded up with all kinds of spick and 
span books about Wordsworth, most of them worthless, 
the last touch will be given to the vulgarising of the place. 
* de * * 

The graves in Grasmere Churchyard have been often de- 
scribed. Wordsworth, his wife, his daughter, his grandchil- 
dren lie side by side, and Hartley Ccleridge not far away. 
One tombstone I had not noticed before. It records the 
death of Arthur Hugh Clough and his burial at Florence, 
where many of us have seen the tomb, not far from that of 
Mrs. Browning. Inside Grasmere Church there is a fine 
tablet to Wordsworth, and at Ambleside there is a Words- 
worth chapel adjoining the church. I have been also to 
Hawkshead, where one can enter the schoolroom undis- 
turbed, and see Wordsworth’s name carved ina bench. The 
school benches may well be a hundred years old, and the 


Archbishop Sandys, the founder of the school, which still 
forms its principal decoration. In Hawkshead I think the 
Wordsworth traditions are freest from the taint of vulgarity. 
* * * * 

There are many other memories called up by a few miles 
of Lakeland. Harriet Martineau, once the most talked of 
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writer of the day, and with sufficient intellectual arrogance 
to have furnished forth a dozen or so of successful authors, 
lives only as a vague memory. Who reads her stories, her 
controversial papers, her voluminous histories ? Her ‘“‘ Guide 
to the Lakes,” which I have also, is readable and is worth 
reprinting. I doubt if her other books will ever be 
republished. But I suppose that her house at Ambleside 
will always be pointed out. It is still occupied by members 
of her family. Dr. Arnold’s house also—Fox How—is 
occupied by a Miss Arnold, and Mr. W. E. Forster’s 
widow, also an Arnold, occupies Fox Ghyll. But there are 
no Southeys, Shelleys, De Quinceys, and Wilsons to carry on 
the traditions of that golden age. 
* * * * 

Mr. Ruskin has poured so much scorn upon the bicycle, 
although perhaps his present use of the bath-chair has 
made him more tolerant, that it is difficult to avow oneself 
a consistent Ruskinian when one acknowledges to having 
cycled the fourteen miles round Coniston Lake. That side 
opposite Coniston where Mr. Ruskin has made his home is 
much the most picturesque, with its lovely shadows, its pine- 
woods, its fine view of the Old Man of Coniston. But as it 
rom very irony of Mr. Ruskin’s scorn of the steamboats on 
the Grand Canal at Venice,a steam gondola—was the 
gondola form adopted as aconciliatory step ?—plies to and 
fro across the lake. Mr. Ruskin, moreover, has shared with 
Wordsworth a detestation of the railway-train intruding 
itself into the lake district, and now, alas! the steam of the 
engine which carries tourists from Coniston to Furness can 
be seen from his windows at Brantwood. Brantwood, by 
the way, was once owned by Mr. W. J. Linton, the well- 
known engraver, whose wife, Mrs. Lynn Linton, wrote her 
book on the “ Lake Country” here soon after she was 


married. 
* * * * 


I am but beginning my round of the literary associations 
of Lakeland. Canon Rawnsley has written of them all so 
admirably. If only he would not attempt to rival Words 
worth in both branches of literature. The Canon’s verses 
are intolerable. His guide-book is no doubt much better 
than most. CLEMENT SHORTER. 


THE READER. 


CAN THE NEW THREEPENNY MAGAZINE BE 
MADE TO PAY? 
By A CORRESPONDENT.* 


O produce a threepenny illustrated magazine, almost as 
large as the largest sixpenny magazine and larger 

than many, is obviously a daring venture. It has been 
taken in hand by Messrs. Harmsworth—a firm of immense 
resources and enterprise, with an unmatched organisation. 
They have been obliged to raise the nominal price to 334d., 
but many copies are still sold at 3d., particularly in drapers’ 
shops. Messrs. Pearson announce a magazine the price of 
which is to be 34. A million copies of the first number 


* The writer of this article has a practical knowledge of the 
printing and paper trades, but he does not himself claim definite 
accuracy for his figures, and they must be taken as merely tentative. 


We shall be very glad to publish any competent criticisms,—Ed, 
Bookman, 


are to be printed. The sale of the second number of 
Harmsworth's is put at a million. The question put every- 
where is, “(Can this pay ?” 

In attempting to answer this question, it is first of all 
necessary to disclaim absolute accuracy in the figures. I 
have no access to Messrs. Harmsworth’s accounts or to 
what may be called official information. Printers and 
paper-makers are not familiar with orders for a million 
copies of one magazine ; in fact, the thing is unprecedented. 
At the same time the figures given may possibly not be 
far from the truth, and are based on practical knowledge. 

Taking one million as the actual number of copies 
printed, I should put the cost of the paper for each copy”at 
18d. nett. It cannot well cost less. The paper is very 
good—the first sixteen pages in my copy of No. 2 being an 
excellent ‘‘art” paper, which is very expensive. The 
“ duplex” wrapper paper is a heavy item. 

The printing may be put at 13d. per copy nett. 

Thus the copy as it stands costs 23d. It is sold to the 
ordinary newsagent (not wholesale) at 27d. This would 
show a profit of }d. per copy. ‘This would mean roughly a 
profit of £1,000 a month. To this fall to be added the 
receipts for advertisements. These cannot be exactly 
reckoned, but at present £1,500 per number is perhaps a 
fair estimate. This would show a profit on each number of 
£2,500. 

Serious deductions, however, must be made from this. 

1. In the first place there come cost of distribution and 
trade discounts. ‘These cannot be put lower than 10 per 
cent. of the nett receipts. The wholesalers (through whom 
the bulk is sold) receive 5 per cent. discount, and carriage 
is paid on four dozen and upwards. Packing and office © 
expenses are also very heavy. Allow roughly £1,400 for 
these, and the profit is reduced to £1,100. Another very 
serious item is the returns. The returns on 1,000,000 copies 
cannot be fewer than 100,000. There is a great risk of over- 
printing, as the magazine has to be printed far in advance. 
The cost of 100,009 copies is £1,000. It would be a 
liberal estimate to say that the stock is worth £400. £600 
more must be deducted, leaving the profit at £#50c. 

Authors and artists have still to be paid. In some maga- 
zines the cost of authorship is very heavy. The English 
rights of a short story by Rudyard Kipling cost now about 
4250. Messrs. Harmsworth could afford to pay authots 
the highest price in the market, but they are of opinion that 
names do not swell circulation and they do not seek after 
them. Artists they pay liberally, and the art department of 
the magazine is carefully edited. Perhaps £400 might be 
named as covering the expenditure for authors and artists. 

It will be seen that practically no profit is left. I have 
allowed nothing for advertisements, bills, etc. 

My conclusion is that if the threepenny magazine is to be 
made a valuable property, it must be through the great 
development of advertisements. If the advertisements 
equalled those of the American magazines, a sure and very 
handsome profit would be realised; provided that a circula- 
tion of a million was reached. If there is no such develop- 


ment, it is possible that in powerful and experienced hands 
like those of Messrs. Harmsworth the magazine may be 
made to pay, but it will not become a property of the first 
rank, and considerable risk will always attend it. 
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MY LANDLADY’S LIBRARY. 
By W. Petr RIDGE. 


se RS. DANKS,” I say to my landlady, “ it looks like 
a wet evening.” 

My landlady goes over to the bow window and frowns at 
the rain that is pelting down on the empty Marine Crescent 
and away on the blank open sea, but the rain does not stop, 
and Mrs. Danks sighs apologetically. 

“Sir,” replies my landlady, with a burst of frankness, “ it 
is a wet evening.” 

‘* Have you anything to read in the house, Mrs. Danks ?” 

‘“* Let me see,” reflects my landlady, placing her hand 
over her eyes the better to concentrate her thoughts. “ I’ve 
got—l’ve got ‘ Pen Hur.’ ” 

“ Anything else?” 

“T tell you what, sir,” cries my landlady, with a sudden 
inspiration, “I'll bring ’em all in to you, and then you can 
pick and choose.” 

Wherefore Mrs. Danks’s library is placed on the scarlet 
cloth’d table before me, and I am alone with them to taste 
where I may. The books number about a dozen, and I 
fancy that they are mainly legacies left by previous boarders, 
although it is true that one called “ After Ophir, or the 
Land of Gold,” the most importantly bound volume of the 
lot, bears an inscription in violet ink to the effect that it was 
presented to Georgina Danks for General Improvement and 
Grammar, 22nd December, 1861, (signed) Lucy Worfield, 
Head Mistress. Two have but one cover ; one has no cover 
at all, and is held by the original gum, which seems to be 
the only portion of the binder’s art which has stood the 
test of years. Amongst them all I think I am most 
pleased to s:e “ Jack Harkaway’s Schooldays.” In my 
own schooldays Jack Harkaway was the object of my sin- 
cere admiration, and I know that I used to bewail my fate 
in being sent to an establishment where there were no 
eccentric under-masters on whom practical jokes could be 
played; no delightful daughters of the head-master for 
whose dear sake one could do acts of daring bravery. Now 
as I open the musty-smelling pages I am again in the company 
of the villain Hunston, who was always nearly disappear- 
ing and always being left for dead, but never really disappear- 
ing and never really dead, but ever arranging black-hearted 
schemes to confound my friend Master Harkaway, and 
ever getting the worst of it. Where is page eight? 
That was my favourite. Page eight gave me in the old days 
more real pleasure than Euclid was ever able to afford. 

‘* With a subdued howl the schoolmaster sprang from his 
seat like one of the bounding brothers of Ispahan and 

murmured, while his face was distorted with rage, “ This 
is painful, extremely painful.” ‘‘ What has happened?” 
cried Mr. Scratchley. “ That boy has been up to his tricks 
again,” said Mrs. Scratchley. “‘ Why,” said Jack in astonish- 
ment, “‘ if the gentleman hasn’t sat down on the point of a 
packing needle!” 

Somehow I am not amused. Can it be that I have 
changed my point of view in regard to humour in literature ; 
can it be that I am growing—Stop, stop ! 

“ Lovely Lilian, or D.d She Do Right?” One matter in 
which Lilian erred was, I think, in having herself bound 
in cardboard instead of adventuring another sixpence and 


robing herself in cloth ; the result of this economy is seen 
in the fact that the back cover has disappeared, taking with 
it the pages containing the dénouement. Thus it is that the 
last existing page leaves her ia a perilous situation with a 
Captain Marler who ejaculates cynically, bitterly, caustic- 
ally, sneeringly ; in one acute instance throwing away his 
half-finished cigarette with a scornful laugh. When she 
appeals to his honour, Captain Marler says, “ Pshaw!” 
when she reminds him that she is pledged to another he 
remarks, “ Pooh!” and when she threatens to make society 
ring with the news of his behaviour he growls, “ Humph!” 
My sympathies are with Lilian entirely, for I feel that 
she could never be: really happy with a man whose 
conversational powers were of so limited a character. I 
hope that John Seaton of Manchester burst the door open 
and with one blow of his brawny fist sent the deplorable 
Captain staggering to the corner, and in my own mind I 
have little doubt but that this was what really happened in 
the pages that have gone with the back cover. 

** Poems for Recitation and Others, by Nemo.” It isa 
hard word to say about Nemo, perhaps, but I cannot help 
thinking that he paid for the production of this volume. The 
name of the publisher supports the assumption; I'll be 
bound that Nemo had to send a cheque with the manu- 
script, and that £50 was something like the amount. There 
is no great harm in the poems so far as I can see ; they are 
not calculated to undermine the moral basis of the world ; 
if they have a fault it is that the metre is not precise, and 
that necessity for finding rhymes is too often evaded by the 
expedient of using the same word again. In “ The Engine- 
Driver’s Wife,” for instance, 


* And there across the shining rails 
He saw a woman’s form, 
It took the briefest instant 
His project quick to form.” 
Half-way through the book, Nemo gives up writing for the 
voice and flames out into love songs, if you please, addressed 
to Miss X. and to Aline, and to Ma Chére Amie, and to 
such a number of other ladies that the construction is forced 
upon one that Nemo in his day must have been quite a 
blade. To finish, there are ‘‘ Thoughts ” which consist ot 
mere snatches thrown off, I take it, in Nemo’s idle moments, 
with a heading that is sometimes as long as the verse, as 
in “Thought on Gazing at the Lake of Lucerne on a Misty 
Day from the Rigi, during the Late Summer of ’85 in com- 
pany with my friend Z—” 
‘Behind the impenetrable veil 
What loveliness may hide, 
Were it not best to rest content 
Nor tear the veil aside ?” 
The rain beats desperately and clamorously now against 
the bay window, and a darker look has come in the sky away 
over the sea. To the pier entrance Mr. and Mrs. Webley, 
humorous duettists and drawing-room entertainers (“‘ Webley’s 
Wit and Wisdom ”), are blown by the wind, together with 
Miss Webley, who assists her parents afternoon and evening 
in the pavilion by giving marvellous imitations of musical 
instruments and farm-yard animals, and the three, after a 
brief interview with the man in the ticket office, relinquish 
all idea of giving a performance, and stagger against the 
wind and rain across the parade in the direction of their 
rooms at the back of the town. The man in the ticket 
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office watches them through his port hole until they are out 
of sight, and then, being the only inhabitant of the wind and 
rain-swept pier, lights his pipe and blows such a cloud of 
tobacco that smoke creeps out in thin lines from crevices at 
the top of his closed up sentry-box, to be instantly dissipated 
by the blustering wind. I turn again to my landlady’s 
library. 

“ Ben Hur” I pass, and the next is Our Comic Annual 
for 1882.” Illustrated, the comic annual, which is some- 
thing in its favour, with one or two of its stories good enough 
to be read easily, but the rest of such a determined, 
aggressive, unrelenting humour that one can only skim them 
backwards and thus obtain a mere nodding acquaintance 
with Alderman Mogg-Turtle, his daughter Miss Throgmor- 
ton Mogg-Turtle, and that dashing young cavalry lieutenant 
whose surname—you will have guessed it—is Aldershot, to 
whom the Alderman says at the end, ‘‘ Hisuppose hit’s best 
to haccept your hoffer,” and to whom at the beginning he 
remarks, “ Hout of my ’ouse, you ound,” never failing in his 
duty as a cockney father to misplace every aspirate that can 
be so treated, a habit requiring, I should say, a good deal 
of practice and an excellent stock of breath. Also, the 
annual contains ‘How I lost my mother-in-law” and 
*“‘Bloggs’s Birthday,” and other stories, together with one 
piece of serious, concentrated tragedy (to emphasise, I 
suppose, the desperate humour of the rest), in which blood 
is spilt recklessly by a lady who seems to have developed a 
perfect hobby for stabbing people in the back, and who 
finally waves a fainting farewell to the world as she steps 
off Pont Neuf. I need scarcely say that the lady is a 
foreigner. 

There are but two more, and the rain seems decided to 
come down all the evening. I am half afraid to take up 
either for fear of being disappointed, and yet the 
situation has to be faced. You, with the scarlet cover, you 
look important; let me try you first. A confession book, 
on my honour! A volume that will last me ten minutes, and 
then I shall have but the brown paper-covered book to rely 
upon. Meanwhile I read that Mary Jane Stevens is—or 
was—sixteen years of age, that her favourite authors are 
Shakespeare and Milton (which I cannot believe), that her 
favourite song is “‘ Shine, shine, star,” that her pet aversion 
is ‘* Being called upon to resite,” that her motto is “‘ When 
the cat’s away the mize will play.” Also that Samuel Libbis 
is twenty-three, and his reply in regard to favourite authors is 
“ Got none,” his favourite trait in woman is “ A good hart,” 
his idea of perfect happiness “ Strolling with one I love.” 
May Samuel always stroll with the one he loves, never 
bothering his head about favourite authors, and happiness 
will be his. 

Last of volumes, bring me joy! Let me take you up 
tenderly in order that if you be not an old friend you may 
change on the instant to—— 

“ At length, as the Saracenic music of the challen ers 
concluded one of those long and high flourishes with which 
they had broken the silence of the lists, it was answered by 
a solitary trumpet, which breathed a note. of defiance from 
the northern extrersity. All eyes were turned to see the 
new champion—— ” The familiar pages succeed each other. 

“It’s clearing up, sir,” says my landlady at the door 
presently, speaking as though her determined efforts had at 


length been successful. ‘In ’alf a hour or so I shouldn't 
wonder if the Parade don’t swarm with people.” 

“ Mrs. Danks,” I reply, with “ Ivanhoe” in my hand, “I 
am in good company, and I do not go out to-night.” 


SYMPOSIUM. 


MR. NEIL MUNRO’S “JOHN SPLENDID.”* 
I.—By ANDREW LANG.- 


To a crawling Saxon interested in things Celtic, Mr. Munro's 
“Lost Pibroch ” seemed a delightful and valuable work, full of 
the poetry of “ nature-folk.” The ‘ Lost Pibroch,” however, 
was esoteric, and appealed to the few. In ‘John Splendid” 
Mr. Munro addresses the many, I trust with the success which - 
he deserves. His plan is ambitious. Who can handle 
Montrose’s wars, and Gillesbeg Gruamach, after the creator of 
Dugald Dalgetty ? Mr. Munro may reply that he sees the affair 
as a Celt of the Campbell faction; our beloved Rittmeister 
looked with the eyes of a Lowlander. The answer is valid, we 
now behold these old frays and forays from both sides. Mr. 
Munto is a Celt, following two Border Scots into the hills. His 
theme is Sir Walter’s, his manner is Mr. Stevenson’s. These 
wanderings in the heather inevitably recall the pilyrimages of 
David Balfour. The style, too, is (I think) reminiscent of Mr. 
Stevenson’s, though in no servile fashion. It is an excellent 
style, though, of course, Elrigmore could never have written it. 
This reflective, elaborate, copiously descriptive, deftly psycho- 
logical manner is as modern as the telephone. That is of no 
importance ; there is but one ‘ Esmond,” and even ‘‘ Esmond” 
is modern. 

As to the story, Mr. Munro rightly says, “it is a picture of 
times and manners,” a charming picture of these, as of land- 
scape. I cannot say that the story, as a story, the plot, as a 
plot, the love affair, as a love affair, very much absorb me. 
The heroine is a heroine de convenance, not a Catriona, still 
less a Barbara Grant. Of the plot, there is hardly enough to 
keep the matter alive. ‘There are Jongueurs, and I do hold 
that the psychology of the timid Marquis is overdone. Con- 
ceive Argyle saying to two soldiers of fortune, “ dubiety plays 
on me like a flute!” Argyle had not read Mr. Stevenson. 
But these things are not essential, though of these things there 
is too much. Essential is Mr. Munro's reading of Celtic 
character, ‘ the soft tongue and the dour heart; the good man 
at most thivngs but your word.’ Far be it from me, thinking 
of Lochiel, Keppoch, Gieraladale, and Young Clanranald, to 
say that this mot of Argyle applies to all Highlanders. But it 
does apply to Mr. Munro’s brave, gay, kind, vain, superstitious 
hero, John Splendid, an excellent creation. In brief, Mr. Munro 
makes the past live, with its men of the past, its clan hatreds 
(the Macdonalds and Stewarts must raise up their own advocate 
in fiction), its beliefs, freits, poetry, and intense love of the 
most delightful country in the world. Dame Dubh and the 
widow of Glencoe are worthy of the best artists in fiction, and 
the atmosphere of hill and salt loch, the scent of gale and 
heather, are what you may breathe. I am anxious to make a 
raid on the historical part of the narrative, but a novelist may 
have it as he will, and give to a Macdonald the credit due to a 
Graham: the military credit. But | refrain, merely thanking 
Mr. Munro for so many hours of enjoyment, so many pictures 
of such various men and scenes, and, especially, for the song of 
“ The Sergeant of Pikes” (p. 164.) ANDREW LANG. 


1Il.—By Fiona MACLEopD. 

I would like to say what 1 have to say about this book from 
the personal and Highland rather than the strictly critical 
standpoint—if, indeed, there be any vital criticism without the 
leaven of predilection. 

Frankly, then, for me there is too much of the Campbell in 
Mr. Munro’s book. It has ever been the way with Clan 
Diarmid to consider itself as the Gaelic section of the chosen 
people. I have never loved the clan, or its glib way either 
with its tongue or its sheath, nor does it in history, save in 
individual instances, touch those heroic levels overrun by the 
clans of northern and western Gaeldom. There is nut a 


* John Splendid.” By Neil Munro, 
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chapter in “ John Splendid” wherein I have not found a nettle 
behind every obtrusion of the bog-myrtle, the badge of him and 
his. It’s well to a Campbell to be a Campbell ; but I take it 
that it is not every one from Sutherland Ord to the Rhinns of 
Islay who would rather doff the cap to MacCailein Mor than to 
any other chief. Even in the Gaelic southlands there are 
Macdougalls and McLeans, Camerons and Lamonts, Mac- 
lac! lans and Macfarlanes and Macgregors, who would be as 
slow to kiss the myrtle-spray of the Campbells as would any 
Macleod or Macdonald. 

There will be few in the Highland north, I fancy, who can 
read this book without some such feeling. Clan Diarmid is 
summed up in Mr. Munro’s tale ; the book is over faithful, one 
would think, to be wholly pleasant reading betwixt Lochfyne- 
side and green Lorn. Vain, resentful, at once brave in 
desperate straits and 
commonly mighty care- 


wantonly he breaks an old woman’s window; and slight, and 
excused, as this episode is, it seemed to me, then and after- 
wards, indicative. His meeting with his stricken father sends 
a chill to the heart. Asa lover he is slow in understanding, 
and with little of the Campbell honey in his mouth; and if I 
had been pretty Betty Brown, the Provost's daughter, it is not 
staid Colin of Elrigmore who would have made my pulse leap, 
but laughing “ Barbreck,” who in the end rides slowly through 
the old Arches of Inveraora and out upon the white road that is 
the road for all broken or adventurous men. 

But having said this much—though, indeed, there is much 
more in “ John Splendid” for which I would like to take Mr. 
Munro to task— it is time that I wrote on the other side. This 
I can do with cordial pleasure. Take it all in all, “ John 
Splendid” stands as the truest and finest Highland romance 
written since Scott. I 
—— do not compare it with 


ful, boastful, with an 
eye upon other men’s 
lands and goods, fair 
to speak but with 
treachery in the hollow 
of the left hand; that 
is how the Camptells 
of history have ever 
seemed to me and to 
many others of the 
north, and that is how, 
in a general impression, 
they are revealed in 
this book, from Gilles- 
beg Gruamach, Marquis 
of Argyll, to the com- 
monalty of his follow- 
ers, always excepting 
that brilliant cavalier 
of fortune, John 
Splendid (as the nomi- 
nal hero, McIver of 
Barbreck, is commonly 


called, though the 
Gaelic name, Iain 
Aluinn, would rather 


mean Handsome John) 
and the actual chief 
personage, tke teller of 
the tale, known by his 
territorial name, Elrig- 
more. There are many 
episodes of bravado 
and daring, but perhaps 
these are rather the 
fiery accidents of driven 
men than the swift 
valour of those born 
under the fighting star. 

This, however, is a 
sentiment that will be 
restricted to the north 


the simpler, more 
moving, more convinc- 
ing, and far more un- 
forgettable masterpiece 
of Robert Louis Steven- 
son ; though I may add 
frankly I would rather 
any day read the High- 
land chapters of “ Kid- 
napped ” than even the 
finest pages in ‘‘ John 
Splendid.” But as a 
Highland romance, 
written by a_ Higt- 
lander, from the Higl- 
land standpoint, 
seems to me hardly 
less remarkable an 
achievement than it is 
interesting, often fas- 
cinating, sometimes 
wholly delightful as a 
moving tale. 

Mr. Neil Munro has 
matured as a writer 
since he gave us “ The 
_Lost Pibroch.” The 
obvious fault of that 
otherwise delightful 
book was an altogether 
exaggerated use of 


Gaelic idiom —- with 
minor faults of diction 
statement  con- 


Spicuous enough to a 
Highlander, or to High- 
landers of the Isles and 
the West, though, it is 
only fair to add, there 
is no universally ac- 
cepted authority on 
Gaelic spelling, idiom, 


or to those of Highland 
blood. What is a more 
serious drawback, from the gereral Highland standpoint, is that in 
this romance there is not one prominent personage who has the 
nature to withstard all things and to win against all: odds. 
Elrigmore himself, though the least winsome and in some ways 
_the most exasperating of heroes of romance, has grit for much, 
though little real stomach for a fight, and yet it could never 
have been men such as he who would have carried the Stewart 
cause through the gates of fate, had that great issue becn sealed 
against failure. There is but one man in the book who has 
the masterful virility of those who do first, and argue or ignore 
the point afterwards ; and that is Master Alexander Gordon, 
the Lowland: Covenanting minister, as hateful for his doctrines 
and teaching as admirable for his indomitable courage and 
unvanquishable zeal. 

As for the ordinary reader, surely the commen objection will 
be that Elrigmore, the real “hero,” is too dull and heavy a 
person. My own feeling throughout the story he tells was 
from.the first one of vague resentment against him. He begins 
by an unchivalrous ceed, on the right of his advent, when 


From anew Photo by) 


MR, NEIL MUNRO. 


and even grammar; 
Argyll differing from 
Inverness, and Islay from the Lewis, almost as much as 
the Iona-Gaelic or the Irish-Gaelic of Barra and Uist from 
either. In “John Splendid,” also, Mr. Munro's style is 
still much too conscious, and I confess to an occasional 
weariness of it;. but that he will reach to a freer and 
suppler handling I am confident, and that he -has all: the 
makings of a writer of genuine distinction 1 believe. But 
henceforth and for ever let him avoid, under any archaical 
pretence, such bastardy as this: “ [if I set down here what was 
s2id] it must not be in homologation on my part of such lati- 
tudinarianism.” What was best in his first book is best in his 
second : his intimate familiarity with all the aspects of sea- 
loch and hill-side, and his faculty for vivid, novel, and con- 
vincing description. Here, as before, there is a tendency to 
‘‘enamelling.” and sometimes in the too free yielding to a 
native instinct he demonstrates the peril of an acquired habit. 
But I know ncthing finer or truer than innumerable depictive 
passages from his pen—a delight to read, a delight to realise, 
a delight to recall. Let the reader turn to the masterly descrip- 
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tion of the sudden oncome ot winter, at the opening of Chapter 
viii. ; the breaking of the ice, at pp. 87-90; the coming of dawn, 
at p. 1325 of a grey day on the Moor of Rannoch in Chapter 
xxviii.—but no, let him rather come upon these and a hundred 
others as one comes suddenly, out of a barren pass, upon 
leagues of windy sunlit heather, or upon moorlit tracts foam- 
flecked with canna and fragrant with loneroid and bracken. 

I put down “John Splendid” with some regrets and many 
reserves, but with the conviction that we have a new romancist 
of power and promise. Fiona MACLEOD. 


WILLIAM WALLACE. 

Mr Munro, and not Mr. Crockett, is the Elisha on whom 
the mantle of Elijah Stevenson has fallen. In saying so I mean 
no disrespect whatever to Mr. Crockett, and not too extravagant 
respect for Stevenson. Not being an ultra-Stevensonian, and 
holding that a frayed sleeve belonging to the busy and slovenly 
man of affairs who wrote ‘“ The Antiquary ” is worth the whole 
velvet coat of the invalid-student that wrote “ Kidnapped ” for 
boys, who knew buccaneers but was ignorant of men, who did not 
know women at all, and who, according to Mr. Charles Whibley, 
“‘wrote English as a foreign tongue which he had acquired 
after painful effort,” Iam glad to see that Mr. Crockett is eman- 
cipating himself from the fetters of hero-worship, and in his latest 
work, which seems his ripest, is simply himself. The author 
of “Cleg Kelly” and “A Woman of Fortune” is more of a 
novelist than of a romancist, and if he were to get rid of certain 
exuberances of style, and to linger a little less than he 
is in the habit of doing in the “hinterlands” of vernacular 
conversation, he would make a vigorous yet admirable 
realist. Even in romance his mission is that not of a 
second-rate Stevenson, but of a superior — a very superior 
—James Grant. Mr. Munro, on the other hand, is the 
heir of Stevenson, and in point of blood, not to speak of 
breeding. has a better claim to the heritage of High- 
land romance. Stevenson's love of nature, of open-air life, of 
the purple heather and bleak rocks of Highland scenery, 
tragedy, and brigandage, is genuine, and as intense as it is 
genuine. But at the best Stevenson is a Sassenach—for the 
Edinburgh middle-class man is the most unmitigated Sassenach 
in the United Kingdom— and his Highlands are the Highlands 
of a very accomplished and enthusiastic student of history. One 
is told on all hands that Alan Breck Stuart is the best Celt 
that was ever created. Possibly so; but would he be as 
popular as he is but for “tarry pirate” clement in him which 
is nct Highland at all, but pure Stevenson ? Mr. Munro, on the 
contrary, is born to the manner—and still more to the manor 
—of the West Highlands. In “ John Splendid” he walks the 
streets of Inveraray as if he were his own Elrigmore, and when 
Montrose has raided it, jogs on surefootedly over moor and 
through heather listening to the ‘‘Gude Gospel” sermons of 
Gordon and the sagacious braggadocio of McIver. In no romance 
that was ever written before is there so much of the colour 
and the air of the Highlands, and still more of the water, as 
there is in “ John Splendid” ; indeed, there is such an amount 
of a certain “ smirr of rain” in the book, that the best method of 
enjoying it is to put on a waterproof and read it during a heat 
wave in an umbrella tent. As a story, indeed, “John 
Splendid” is exasperatingly lacking in ‘ go”; every tenth 
page you wish for a Napoleon or a Kitchener to put 
a little energy into the marching and the counter-marching. 
The love “business” is not strong. It is not easy to get 
enamoured of the Provost of Inveraray’s daughter. She is 
born to haunt nct the heather, but the saloon of the Columba ; 
the “randiest” of Mr. Crockett’s byre-lasses is more attractive. 
Mr. Munro is a careful and not too pretentious stylist. Al. 
though scme of his purple patches savour too much of loose- 
jointed special correspondence, and although he sometimes 
dallies. on the moor in the spirit not of the romancist, but of the 
lyrist, the writing in “ John Splendid” is a great advance upon 
that of “The Lost Pibroch” in foint at once of grip and 
of ease. Some of the by-play, such as that in which 
Montrose’s kindliness saves his life, is exquisite. Then 
the leading characters in the book — happily there are 
not too many of them-—are one and all admirably 
drawn. Young Elrigmore, in spite of his smattering of what 
Mr. Munro too persistently calls ‘the humanities,” is a good 
specimen not of tke walking gentleman—except when he is 
engaged in limp love-making—but of the stalking clansman. 
The Argyll of Mr. Munro is not the Argyll of history—not, at 
least, the Argyll who held out in Inveraray Castle against Crom- 


well after Worcester. But as Gillesbeg Gruamach, as the High- 
land feudal superior in closest touch with clansmen, servants, 
and Inveraray citizens, he is a unique and perfect study. Finally, 
although John Splendid, the soldier of fortune and°of Argyll, 
a compound of Dugald Dalgetty and Alan Breck, is dis- 
appointing as a man ; although one cannot kelp wishing he had 
taken a page out of Dalgetty’s book, and when he had a chance, 
shaken the bookworm cowardice out of his master, he is a genuine 
Campbell. I am toomuch of a Lowlander to guess whether 
or not “ John Splendid” will have a great vogue, and it is 
too soon to make any confident prediction as to the future of 
its author. Yet there is no doubt whatever that he has the 
making of a great literary artist, ard that he has already 
created genuire and genuinely romantic figures that have no 
superiors in fiction. WILLIAM WALLACE. 


1V.—By WILLIAM SHARP, 

Of all the ways of romance, that is best which deals in the 
simplest and most direct manner with stirring events and 
momentous issues. It is the way of Defoe, of Scott, of Dumas, 
and, in our own day, of the author of ‘“ Kidnapped,” “ The 
Master of Ballantrae,” and ‘‘ Weir of Hermiston.” But collo- 
quialism, archaic or modern, is not necessarily the simple and 
direct way, which is a matter of the shaping mind far more 
than of literary discretion. If we turn to “ Captain Singleton ” 
or ‘‘ Kidnapped,” or to any of their kind, we find a simple collo- 
quial speech, but at the same time perceive how this is the 
very triumph of art, which is to transmute the matter of fiction 
into the substance of reality. It is in this direction that, in my 
judgment, Mr. Neil Munro falls short. His style is laboured 
throughout, for all that it bristles with obsolete epithets and 
discarded phrasings that in the period of his romance (about 
1644) were a natural and living part of the common speech. 
His continual effort after surprise, after the unwonted turn, the 
novel note, acts as a drag upon his brilliant and picturesque 
tale. This is as noticeable, is indeed more noticeable, in those 
descriptive passages (fine, and often of rare excellence, as these 
are) where it is really Mr. Neil Munro and not the Laird 
of Elrigmore who writes, as in those pages which set forth the 
sayings and doings of John Splendid and his friewds. 

Whether intentionally or unintentionally, Mr. Munre does * 
not present the Highland people in a favourable light. If we 
accept, as trustworthy accounts, books such as “John 
Splendid,” Mr. McLennan’s “ Spanish John,” and others of 
the kind, we must arrive at the conclusion not: only that 
the collapse of ‘‘the Highlands” in any sustained under- 
taking was inevitable, but that it is just as well the Hano- 
verian musket came to replace the dirk and claymore. 

It is, of course, as a romance pure and simple that we must 
look at ‘‘ John Splendid.” Its predecessor, ‘‘ The Lost Pibroch,” 
was a book of altogether exceptional promise, and many of its 
readers must have anticipated a masterly historical romance from 
the man who could deal so ably with dramatic episodes, who 
was so intimate with the life and circumstances and natural en- 
vironment of the people with whom he concerned himself, and 
who wrote in a style at once virile, picturesque, and original. I 
have read ‘‘ John Splendid ” with constant pleasure and interest, 
and though because of its continual straining after effect I 
cannot account it a masterly work, I do look upon it as a valu- 
able addition to Scottish fiction. But as an historical romance 
it disappoints me. Mr. Munro had splendid material 
to hand. Out of the famous Marquis of Argyle, Gillesbeg 
Gruamach or Archibald Grim-face, as he was nicknamed, might 
have been wrought one of the great figures of art. All Argyle’s 
indecision, evasiveness, mental cowardice, and occasional. per- 
sonal, poltroonery are depicted, but we are left with little or no 
indication of that subtle, scheming mind, that calculating, wide- 
seeing genius which made him the foremost man in Scotland in 
his turbulent day. No historical romance can be a success 
where the central historical figure is a failure, and a failure Mr. 
Munro has made of ‘‘the great Marquis,” who neither in 
words, actions, nor leadership shows himself “ king of the 
Highlands,” but only as an incompetent chief, at times as a man 
unworthy, and more than once as a poltroon. His cowardice, 
indeed, has contagion in it, at least in Mr. Munro's story, for all 
the endless succession of brave shows of brawl and battle. In 
single episodes Mr. Munro is often masterly; it is in his weav- 
ing of episodes into an epical whole that he fails. The actuality 
which characterised most of his personages in the short stories 
of “The Lost Pibroch” is not so conspicuous in “ John 
Splendid.” And one of the two heroes” —for the narrator, 
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Colin (bis surname is never mentioned, but presumably he is a 
Munro !) of Elrigmore, more than shares with John Splendid 
the leading part—has the fatal disadvantage of constantly re- 
calling an elder brother in art, the ruder, more heroical, perhaps 
less winsome, but more absolute Alan Breck Stewart. 

It is difficult to believe that a book written in this archaic 
Highland-Scots style can have a wide appeal. If so, so much 
the better. It is genuine and fine work, done with spirit, verve, 
and determination: No one, surely, will read it without admira- 
tion of many pages, delight in many chapters, and interest in 
all. It is one of the ablest Highland romances | have read ; 
that it is not a great historical romance is another thing. This, 
I feel sure, Mr. Munro will yet achieve. __ 

WILLIAM SHARP. 


THE JOURNALIST. 


NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


The gentleman who acted throughout the Nile Campaign for 
the Central News, is Mr. L. Oppenheim. He is the son of one 
of the chief proprietors of the Daly News, and his previous 
experience in campaigning was confined to the Afridi affair, 
when he sent some very graphic letters to the Daily News. He 
is of an adventurous turn of mind, and has had a great deal of 
experience in hunting and shooting big game. He acquitted 
himself admirably in the Soudan for the Central News. 


Mr. J. P. Brodhurst has retired from the editorship of the S¢. 
James's Budget, a post which he has held for more than nine 
years. He intends in future to devote himself entirely to the 
interests of the S¢. James's Gazette. Mr. Brodhurst is succeeded 
in the editorship of the Budget by Mr. Barley, a gentleman of 
considerable experience in journalistic work. 


The connection which existed for a great many years between 
Mr. T. J. Bulling and the Central News has been severed. - Mr. 
Bulling is a special reporter who is better known at all the 


Government offices and at Scotland Yard than, ‘perhaps, any 


other pressman in London. His experiences in connection 
with the discovery of great crimes and the capture of great 
criminals would make exceedingly interesting reading. 


The Football Echo, a Saturday evening sporting paper, com- 
menced publication at Northampton last month. It is issued 
by the proprietor of the Northampton Mercury. 

A halfpenny evening paper will probably be started at Peter- 
borough this winter. 

An important change has taken place in the editorial staff of 
the Oswestry and Border Counties Advertiser. Mr. Ed. 
Woodall, who has been editor for several years, will in future 
be assisted by Mr. C. P. Gasquoine, who has lately been in 
charge of their Shrewsbury office. Mr. C. S. Woollam. takes 
Mr. Gasquoine’s position at Shrewsbury. Mr. Woodall 
is a friend of ‘Toby, M.P.,’ this well-known parliamentary 
writer having started life on the staff of the Shrewsbury 
Chronicle. 

Mr. F. R. Huxtable, of the Exeter Gazelte, and Mr. J. A. 
Birch, of the Bury Times, have joined the staff of the Rochdale 
Observer. They fill the vacancies caused by the removal of 
Mr. G. E. Leach to the Bradford Observer, and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. E. E. Carter on the organising staff of the Northern 
Counties Education League. 


Mr. McArthur, late of the Surrey Mirror, has been appointed 
editor of the Cambridge Daily News in succession to Mr. John 
Smart, who is to have charge of the new paper, the Cambridge 
Gazette. 


In its 7.30 edition on Saturday evenings the Birmingham 
Daily Mail has appeared as a six-page paper since the com- 
mencement of the football season. In addition to full accounts 
of the day’s matches, signed articles by experts in football, 
cycling and other sports, with special articles on local and 
social topics, are given. 

The many journalists in all parts of the kingdom who have 
graduated in Birmingham will learn with regret of the death of 
Mr. J. A. Baker, of the Birmingham Daily Post. For forty- 
four years, Mr. Baker had occupied the position of principal 
overseer, and in the discharge of his responsible duties, had 
enjoyed the confidence and respect alike of the profession and 


of the companionship of which he was the head. Mr. Baker 
was in active work until a few weeks ago. Mr. Johnson, the 
colleague of Mr. Baker in the overseership, whose health broke 
down some months ago, has returned to Birmingham. Having 
been forbidden night-work, he has not been able to resume 
his position in the composing-room, but a place has been found 
for him in the commercial department. 


Mr. Tim Wicks, chief reporter of the Cambridge Express, 
has been appointed sub-editor of the Cambridge Daily News. 
Mr. E. Tattersall Hawkes, of the Surrey Mirror, has succeeded 
him on the Express. 


Mr. H. G. Hibbert, for many years special commissioner of 
the Eva, and author of “ Players of the Period,” has become 
editor of the Music Hall. 

Mr. William Roe, of the Pontefract Telegraph, has been 
appointed to a post on the sub-editorial staff of the Hud/ Daily 
Maz and Hull Times. 

Mr. E. Neville Smith, of Liverpool, formerly of the Brad- 
ford Observer sub-editorial staff, and at present sub-editor of 
the Leeds Express, has been appointed assistant editor of the 
Manchester City News. 


SCOTLAND. 


Mr. D. M. Watt, who has been editor and manager of the 
Fraserburgh Herald for some twelve years, has been appointed 
manager of the Ross-shire Printing Company, and editor of the 
Ross-shire Journal. 

The death occurred on 14th inst. of Mr. Alexander D. Lird 
say, who for about five years was sub-editor in the London 
office of the Dundee Advertiser. Mr. Lindsay, who was a 
native of Forfar (where he died), was cut off at the early 
age of twenty-seven. To Scotsmen in the metropolis he was 
well known, and he was highly respected by his professional 
brethren. 

Mr. Andrew Stewart, junior, of the Dundee Advertiser 
reporting staff, has been appointed to the post of sub-editor in 
the London office of that paper. 

Mr. F. Shivas, of the Aberdeen Free Press, has received an 
appointment on the staff of the Dundee Courier. © 

The Scots Pictorial has been floated into a limited company» 
and its price has been raised from 3d. to 6d. Mr. J. A. W. 
Oliver continues to act as its editor, with the assistance of Mr. 
J. Cuthbert Hadden. The capital of the company is £10,000, 
and a well-known Glasgow shipowner is the principal owner of 
shares, 

The death has taken place of Mr. D. W. Gallacher, of Kil- 
marnock, a well-known writer to the Glasgow Evening News 
and the Kilmarnock Standard on athletic matters. 


WALES. 


Mr. J. Allan Williams, editor and proprietor of the Zanelly 
Guardian, has been placed upon the Commission of the 
Peace. 


IRELAND. 


Mr. G. G. Comerford, who has been acting as Limerick cor- 
respondent of the Freeman, returns to the Dublin staff. 
His colleagues in Limerick gave him a present and a cordial 
send-off. 


The type-setting of the Cork dailies is now done by Linotype 
machines, six of which have been recently erected in the office 
of the Cork Constitution. It is noteworthy that they are 
wotked by an electric motor. 


The Belfast Evening Telegraph has recently undergone very 
extensive alterations, a large wing having been added to the 
buifdings, which are now amongst the best equipped in the three 
kingdoms. To celebrate the opening of the new premises the 
staff have presented Mr. R. H. H. Baird, J.P., the managing 
proprietor, with a waggonette, as a token of the esteem in which 
he is deservedly held by those employed on the Zvening 
Telegraph and the other newspapers published in connection 
with it. 

IsLE OF MAN. 


Mr. S. Norris has left the Manx Sun, to act as representa- 
tive for the Isle of Man of the Léverpfool Mercury. Mr. J. 
Robinson has left the Examiner, and now acts as correspondent 
to English newspapers. Mr. Rothwell is Manx correspondent 
to the Liverpool Couries. 
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NORTHWARD. 

“ Geographically and 
topographically, Greenland 
has been, since the day 
its black cliffs loomed 
through the Arctic fog 
upon the eyes of Erik, a 
land of mystery, and a 
source of constantly in- 
creasing interest and specu- 
lation.” So says Lieu- 
tenant. Peary in the intro- 
duction to his great book 
—his one book—the com- 
prehensive record of all 
his Arctic work. Nine 
2 _ centuries lie between Erik, 

the Icelard outlaw, and 
R. E. Peary, the civil 
engineer of the United 
.States Navy, and that long stretch of years bears the record 
of many an attempt to penetrate the mystery of the land so 
quaintly misnamed “Green.” Kane, Greely, Melville, .and 
others have done their part, but it is within the last decade 
and by the daring and enthusiasm of Lievtenant Peary, that 
the ‘increasing interest ” has keen most keenly stimulated and 
most fully gratifed. The history of the various Peary Expe- 
ditions is already, to acertain extent, familiar to most of us, 
through newspaper reports, Geographical Society papers, and 
so forth. But these fugitive and partial accounts have only 
served to pave the way for this authoritative and complete 
record in the explorers own graphic and picturesque words. 

It was when rummaging among a shelf of old books that 
the idea of Arctic exploration seized the young engineer. 
‘‘One evening,” he says, ‘‘in one of my favourite haunts, an 
old bookstore in Washington, I came upon a fugitive paper on 
the Inland Ice of Greenland. A chord, which, as a boy, had 


ROBERT E. PEARY. 
Reproduced, by kind permission, from ‘‘Northward Over the Great Ice.” 


vibrated intensely in me at the reading of Kane’s wonderful 
book, was touched again. . . . I felt that I must see for myself 
what the truth was of this great mysterious interior.” The 
summer voyage of 1886 and the reconnaissance of the Inland 


Ice, the account of which forms the first part of the book, was 

the outcome. 
During 1891-2 (Nansen having in the meantime crossed 
Southern Greenland) the explorer remained for thirteen months 


MARIE AHNIGHITO PEARY. 
Born September 12th, 1893, at Anniversary Lodge, 77° 4o' N, La‘. 
Reproduced, by kind permission, from “‘ Northward Over the Great Ice.” 


in the northern part of the island—for such it was found to be. 
The famous discovery of the “ Savikste,” or Cape York 
Meteorites, was made during the North Greenland Expedition 
-of 1893-5. Other and shorter voyages have since been made, 
the last of which ended on 20th September of last year. 
All these various expeditions are now described in detail in 
these two handsome volumes. Lieutenant Peary expresses a 
frank and, we readily grant, a just satisfaction in his own work. 
He has spared neither labour nor money in the pursuit of his 
ends, and science oweshim much. The ordinary reading public 
also owes hima great deal, for he has provided it with an 
intensely interesting book. He has an admirable faculty of 
descripticn, writes easily, pleasantly, and gracefully, and has a 
knack of making even technicalities readable. 
' It is difficult to say where the greatest interest lies. The 
meteorologist, the ethnographer, the geographer, as well as the 
mere desultory reader, will each find something to his mind. It 
is a book which can be dipped into anywhere with a tolerable 
certainty of lighting upon something worth reading. One of the 
pleasantest things about it is Lieutenant Peary’s own enthusiasm 
‘for the country and the people. Speaking of the Eskimos of 
Smith's Sound - a most extraordinary race, sufficient by them- 
selves to make an interesting book—he calls them “ my uncon- 
taminated, pure-blooded. vigorous, faithful little tribe,” adding, 
with the utmost emphasis, “God grant no civilisation to curse 
them: 
Of the illustrations it is impossible to speak too highly. 
There are about eight hundred of them—all excellent. The 
difficulty of securing some of the photographs must have been 
great, but they form not the least valuable portion of the work. 
There are pictures of Greenlanders in every species of Eskimo 
attire, of the explorers in every conceivable situation, of land- 
scapes, of animals, of implements. One of the photographs 
here reproduced deserves a word of explanation to itself. It 
is that of the “ little nine-pound stranger ” whom whole families 
travelled from far north acd south to see and to touch in order 
to satisfy themselves that she was “really a creature of warm 
.flesh and blood, and not of snow, as they at first believed.” 
‘She was born, says her father, “at the close of the Arctic 
summer day, deep in the heart of the White North, far beyond 
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the farthest limits of civilised people or habita- 


tions. . . . She was bundled deep in soft, warm 
Arctic. furs, and wrapped in the Stars and 
Stripes.” 


THE REAL BISMARCK.* 


In reading these astonishing volumes there is 
nothing that so confounds one as the knowledge 
that Bismarck auth-rised and even urged their 
publication. ‘Once I am dead,” he told his 
faithful Buschlein, “ you can tell everything you 
like, absolutely everything you know. . 
have no secrets—absolutely none.” In the career 
of the man of, blood and iron there is much that 
is inexplicable, nothing more inexplicable than this 
extraordinary readiness to incriminate himself | 
before the court of posterity. — | 

It is unnecessary to dilate upon the supreme 
interest of these volumes. They cast a lurid light 
upon the dark pages of the history of a nation, and 
upon the history of the man that made that nation 
what it is. In order to understand modern 
Germany they must be read and re-read. Ana 


the student of human nature cannot afford to pass 
them by. They will stand on his shelves beside 
Rousseau’s Confessions.” 

Dr. Busch is an exaggerated and a very German Boswell. 
His remarks and interpolations afford the only comic relief to 
be found in his diaries, for he is a self-conscious and self- 
important personage, and at times unintentionally amusing. 
His method is tedious, and he is not gifted with the slightest 
sense of proportion. His matter is badly arranged, often 
irrelevant, his style stolid and wooden; but he. is a faithful 
chronicler. His untiring accuracy is his claim for a seat among 
the immortals. No one has thrown serious doubt on the 
correctness of his reports of Bismarck’s conversations. Though 
he has given to the world a most important book, he himsz:if is 
a man of no importance. He is no historian, yet the history of 
the last thirty years must be rewritten in the light of his diaries. 

In the space at our disposal it would be useless to attempt 
even a bald summary of Dr. Busch’s revelations. Let us rather 
try to picture the real Bismarck as he is revealed in these 
pages. The portrait is a forbidding one. It has been the 
custom in Germany to describe the Great Chancellor as a diplo- 
matist who worked and willed and won in the open. Such an 
idea received a rude shock when Bismarck, in a fit of pique, 
told the true story of the famous telegram from Ems. Dr. 
Busch’s diary shows him to have been a man of unheard of 
duplicity, of utterly unscrupulous cunning. He was ferocious 
and brutal in times of war and peace, forcing war upon France 
by the meanest of forgeries and denouncing with unmeasured 
contempt the officers who were so “sentimental” as to make 
prisoners. Through the agency of the reptile press, which 


Dr. Busch controlled for his master, he poured forth the most . 


malignant and scurrilous attacks upon all who dared to stand 
in his way. One cannot read without a shudder of disgust the 
abusive articles directed against the Empress Augusta, the 
Crown Princess, and the Queen of England. It seems in- 
credible that at a time when the world was watching in agony 
at the bedside of “ Unser Fritz,” Bismarck should be engaged 
in dictating and suggesting an attack on “that Englishwoman,” 
the Empress Frederick. In his blood was not a drop of com- 
passion or human kindness. He does not seem to have 
possessed the elemeats of political morality. 

And yet—— Well, the world knows the reverse of the 
medal, knows what he did for his country, knows how he never 
once worked for personal gain, and in after years it will pass 
its verdict, “with extenuating circumstances.” Bismarck the 
man bore no resemblance to Bismarck the diplomatist, and 
surely the diplomatist’s terrible reward came to the man after his 
fall. 


SPANISH LITERATURE.+ 
For the first time a survey of Spanish literature is presented 
to English readers by a writer of ample knowledge and keen 


* “* Bismarck: Some Secret Pages from his History, being a diary 
kept by Dr. Moritz Busch ducing tw-nty years’ offic al and private 
intercourse with the great Chancellor.” 3 vo s. 30s. net. (Macmillan.) 

¢t “A History of Spanish Literature.” By James Fit 
Kelly. 63. (Heinemann.) 


Reproduced, by kindt permission, fran “ Nortiward Ov-r the Ice.” 
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A TYPICAL CAMP. 


discrimination. Mr. Kelly's work rises far beyond the level of 
the text-books. So good a critic does not merely comment 
on literature; he makes it himself. We still owe grati- 
tude to the industrious Ticknor, our first guide to the 
world of Spanish letters; but Ticknor had the bluntness of 
judgment and the lack of all sense of proportion common to 
most early enthusiasts. Mr. Kelly’s book is far more critical 
than Ticknor’s, more selective, more independent. So inde- 
pendent, in fact, is it that established reputations are tested as 
fiercely as if they were mere Jarvenus; and now and again 
there is an unnecessary truculence in the onslaughts. ‘ The 
school is decently interred,” he says, “which mistook critics 
for Civil Service Commissioners, and Parnassus for Burlington 
House.” So much for Ticknor and his peers. One must fre- 
quently feel a measure of sympathy with his_ indignation, 
though much zeal, not all of it useless, is spurned away in 
such words as, ‘ There has come into being a tribe of ignorant 
fakirs, assuming the title of ‘Cervantophils,’ and seeking to 
convert a man of genius into a common Mumbo-Jumbo.” 
Generally we are not concerned to defend, nor to repudiate, but 
only to enjoy the vigour of his expression. Let him call 
Sordello ‘a mere bilk and blackmailer with the gift of song,” 
if he will. His own words descriptive of Alas as a critic are 
applicable to himself—“‘ he is righteously, splendidly intolerant 
of a pretender, a mountebank, or a dullard.” Mr. Kelly may 
not be the man to write the model school text-book, but he 
can make Spanish literature a living interest to his readers. 

Of course, his treatment of Cervantes is very different from 
that meted out by Mr. H. E. Watts, who, if he is not respon- 
sible for ‘‘the grotesque travestry of Cervantes as a plaster 
saint,” has thrown a misty veil over the shabby, shifty life of 
the great author of ‘Don Quixote.” Mr. Kelly seems verit- 
ably to gloat over the weaknesses and the failures of the man 
whose incomparable genius he yet regards with boundless 
admiration ; but remember he is engaged in demolishing the 
“ plaster-saint ”; when that has crumbled he will write more 
calmly. Mr. Watts’s ingenious theory about the systematic 
malevolence of Lope de Vega towards Cervantes he treats 
with contempt— though he paints no ideal portrait of Lope— 
and, indeed, the evidence seems shakier each time it is dispas- 


' sionately examined. But an elaborate mistake and a little 


more hero-worship than is agreeable to Mr. Kelly's more critical 
mind, do not nullify the work of a goed scholar, to whom lovers 
of ‘Don Quixote” owe much. That he has translated it “in 
a spirit of enthusiasm” is hardly enough acknowledgment ; 
besides, the meagre words suggest a sneer. 

The book before us is too individual to escape criticism. But 
there is little beyond the occasional swashbuckler tone to find 
serious fault with. The only regrettable omission seems to me to 
be a definite and continuous account of the rise and develop- 
ment of tlie picaresque novel. Its positive merits as a book of 
well-considered information are many. It dissipates much of 
the Moorish romance; it does full justice to the influence 
of Spanish Jews; and makes admirably clear the interchange 
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of benefits between France and Spain in the formative stages 
of their literatures. The worst chapter in such books is 
generally that devoted to present-day letters ; but Mr. Kelly 
here maintains his vigour, his independence, and his sense of 
discrimination. Lately we have received translations of modern 
Spanish fiction and dramas, and we have treated them with in- 
difference, or praised them as if they must be first rate be- 
cause they were notable enough to be turned into our tongue. 
Several of them have been fifth-rate at the best. Mr. Kelly 
will be found a guide with a severe standard, yet with catholic 
sympathies. Of the fineness of his taste, his judgment. of 
Echegaray is proof enough for me. That dramatist has 
been honoured by translations of at least three of his plays 
into English ; and these were received with a solemn respect- 
fulness which would befit a welcome to a genius of the first 
rank. But Mr. Kelly has put him in his place, which is not a 
literary place at all. “His plays are commonly well con- 


From Photo by] MR, J. FITZMAURICE KELLY. [Eliiott & Fry. 


structed, as one might expect from a mathematician applying 
his science to the scene, and he has a certain power of gloomy 
realisation, as in ‘El Gran Galeoto,’ which moves and im- 
presses ; yet he has created no character, he delights in cheap 
effects, and when he betakes himself to verse, is prone to a 
banality which is almost vulgar.” But Galdos and Valera 
néed to be better known among us; to Pereda and Alas we 
want an introduction ; and Mr. Kelly’s essay on contemporary 
literature should be an incitement and a useful guide to trans- 
lators and publishers. A. M. 


R. L. S.® 

This little book is sure to get a welcome. We read all that 
is written about Stevenson with eagerness, ever hoping for 
fresh light on a delightful personality ; we bear with repetitions 
for the charm of their subject. It was inevitable that a mono- 
graph on him should appear among the “ Famous Scots,” and 
while waiting Mr. Colvin’s final biography, there is no reason 
why we should not hear the tale of his life and work from who- 
soever has watched both closely. The present biographer saw 
him frequently between 1869 and 1880, and was an intimate 
friend of his family. From the beginning of her acquaintance 
with him, before he was yet famous, he was a sympathetic and 
interesting personage to her. It is not in the least surprising 


* “ Robert Louis Stevenson.” By Margaret Moyes Black. Famous 
Scots Series, 1s. 6d. (Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier.) 


that the new narrative matter is scanty. So many personal 
recollections have appeared that if there is anything important 
left to glean it would be only fair if it were reserved for Mr. 
Colvin. But among various trifling, not therefore unwelcome, 
new glimpses, we find one more amusing instance of Stevenson’s 
consistent ill-luck that always, in his younger days, placed him 
and the authorities in opposition. ‘ The Inland Voyage ” 
does not record the first attempt on his liberty by the minions 
of the law. While he was watching a snowball fight, between 
the Edinburgh students and the town lads, from a ledge above 
the college quadrangle, the pol:ce rushed in, and made as many 
prisoners as they could. Stevenson was, of course, a most 
cager spectator, and in his excitement he craned his neck so 
much that he slipped from his perch and was at once captured. 
It needed a!l the stray coins and the watches of his friends 
assembled at the police-station to bail him out of the cells. 

To his lovable nature, to the graces of his character and 
mind, full justice is done. But the real Stevenson does not 
appear. His edges are smoothened. Of the pungent flavour, 
of the elfishness, of the infinite variety of his moods, which 
made it almost impossible to distinguish his native self from 
the reflections caught by his sympathetic mind, of all the con- 
tradictoriness, the richness that Mr. Henley hints at in his well- 
known lines, of all that marked him not only as an amiable 
man, but as an individual, rare, and even bizarre soul, and a 
genius, there is no suggestion. Miss Black dislikes “ The 
Ebb-Tide” very much—here alone she ventures adverse criti- 
cism. So she ignores the writer of “The Ebb-Tide”; prefers 
only to contemplate him who made “ Will o’ the Mill.” 

Of criticism in any serious sense there is none, though of 
one side of Stevenson's literary powers Miss Black is most 
intelligently appreciative. But whether from the fear of offend- 
ing, or modesty, or some other reason, there is no real distinc- 
tion made between his great work and his trifling. ‘‘ The 
Wrong Box” is characterised, inaptly, but perhaps prudently, 
as “ quaint.” There is too much of this kind of thing, “ The 
tale [‘ The Master of Ballantrae ’] is one of unrelieved horror, 
but it is a masterpiece nevertheless, and it has had a large 
sale.” Even without presuming to give final and profound 
judgments of Stevenson as a literary artist, it would have 
interested all readers to know how far he made use of his- 
torical material and documents in his romances. The trial 
reports on which “ Kidnapped” is founded, are not difficult to 
get at; and some indication of how much his imagination 
worked on the facts and the personages would have been useful 
and illuminating. 

Miss Black has, in fact, emphasised whatever in Stevenson 
appealed specially to her—his grace, his unselfishness, his 
feminine delicacy ; and we would not have a word of this 
omitted. There was, however, another Stevenson, not less 
delightful, without whom no one would now take the trouble to 
write books with his name at the top of them. We need not 
be ungrateful for an incomplete memoir so affectionately respect- 
ful as this, though we may hold that honour will best be done 
to a mind so fastidious as his by the critic whose love of him 
and of good letters has cast out all fear of just judgment, 


MARIE ANTOINETTE.* 


Clara Tschudi, a Norwegian writer of Swiss descent, is 
becoming known for her historical work beyond the limits of 
her own country and language. Her Life of the Empress 
Eugenie was well received. But lives of living celebrities must 
be either inadequate or impertinent, and in Marie Antoinette 
she has found more scope for her powers. Both works have 
already been translated into French and Italian. The present 
English version seems carefully done. But the principles of 
composition adopted are most singular. Sometimes we find 
long consecutive paragraphs, but most of the book, especially 
the narrative parts, is written in self-contained, independent 
sentences, without particles to connect them. This gives the 
story a strangely disjointed effect. And what is very odd, 
these sentences are arranged as separate paragraphs. When 
they are short, they look just like an exercise book, or even 
suggest poetical form. Take the top of page 278: 

“One day Louis determined to ascertain if he were really a 
prisoner. 

He opened a decor and stepped out. 


* “ Marie Antoinette.” By Clara Tschudi. Authorised trans!ation from 
the Norwegian by E, M. Cope. 7s. 6d. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 
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The sentine} levelled his w usket. 

‘Do you know me?’ asked the King. 

‘Yes, sire!’ replied the soldier. 

‘The King was obliged to beat a retreat. 

It is said that Lafayette even sent some sweeps,” etc. 

These short paragraphs are not used for emphasis or 
dramatic effect. Usually the sentence is quite commonplace. 
Whether this eccentric form be the caprice of the authoress or 
the translator, it is certainly most distracting. As frontispiece 
a coloured portrait is given, copied from the early portrait in the 
Jones collection. 

In her somewhat disjointed way, the writer has given us most 
of the facts and anecdotes that can be collected about a woman 
who has roused so fervent a posthumous loyalty, Many of 
them are trivial —some of dubious authenticity. Nor does the 
authoress always seem sufficiently conscious of their relative 
value. By far the most interesting part of the book is the 
earlier chapters. But the story of the decline and fall, who 
has not shuddered at? Frankly we confess, that to wade again 
through these Sloughs of Despond is a penance to any mind 
which wishes to keep up its faith in Humanity and Freedom. 
Miss Tschudi rarely moralises. She does not attempt to give 
any new or philosophical presentment of her subject. Most 


will join her in unstinted admiration and reverence for the tragic 


victim, who, whatever her faults, will always remain one of the 
most appealing figures in all history. But to the philosopher 
she will rather suggest the problem, not very easy to solve, why 
these brilliant, high-spirited tragedy-queens, whom the world 
worships, have always proved the ruin of their universally 
despised husbands. Margaret was undoubtedly the evil genius 
of Henry VI. Marie Antoinette ruined such chances as poor 
Louis ever possessed. It was not her fault. Nor was it his. 
Alone he might have blundered and floundered and sleepily 
sunk into a constitutional king. But when the woman saw the 
man in difficulties, she must needs interfere. She was so 
patently superior to him in everything—but experience. Heavy 
as he was, he seems to have had a much truer insight into the 
situation than less excitable politicians, and left to himself, might 
have betrayed the precious Court traditions, and saved every- 
thing by compromise. He is despised; she is canonised. 
Perhaps from the highest moral standpoint this is just; but 
from a more practical one we may admit that the French 
populace were not so far wrong in their instinctive belief that 
Louis was a harmless “roi bonhomme,” alienated from his 
people by Madame Veto. eB 


THE POETRY OF WILFRID BLUNT.* 


Says Mr. Henley in the preface: “I also am a lover of life, 
and I also look on verse as the rarest and the finest medium 
for the expression of life the wit of man has yet devised ; and 
it may be that I am strongly prepossessed in favour of the 
poetry presented in this volume for that, whatever its quality 
as accomplishment, it fairly triumphs as a living piece of life.” 
It is possible that Mr. Henley did his part in making this selec- 
tion, and wrcte the preface, in protest against much superfluous 
minor verse of the day which is woven out of no experience of 
life of any kind, whether outer or inner. His blood is fired 
when, among the lesser poets, he finds one who has written 
not as an excuse for not living, but because he has stirring life 
to tell of. And, indeed, Mr. Blunt, the poet, has been splendidly 
served with material by Mr. Blunt, the man, who has in his time 
played a part in the world and society ; who has been traveller, 
lonely wanderer, sportsman, country squire, political enthusiast, 
generous fighter in forlorn causes ; and each of these vigorously ; 
who has not wanted for experiences of the heart and spirit 
either, as his wayward, emotionally religious verse, his passionate 
lyrical dramas, most plainly manifest. I am inclined to agree 
with Mr. Henley’s mood—which he hardly crystallises into a 
critical opinion—if I hesitate to join in his conjecture about the 
lasting fame of the ‘“ Love Sonnets of Proteus.” 

With all these varying experiences as incitement, Mr. Blunt 
has naturally been varied in his themes and his tones. He has 
written society tales in verse. ‘‘ Griselda” is very prosaic as a 
whole, yet attractively sentimental, written in a rough and ready 
fashion, with here and there a passage of fine poetry. He has 
written spirited political poems, of which -his present editors 
give no samples ; vague religious pieces, apt to fall between 
the didactic and the rhapsodical; he has told in memor- 


* “The Poetry of Wilfrid Blunt.” Selected and arranged by W. 
E. Henley and George Wyndham. 6s, (Heinemann,) 


able lines the tale of lonely wanderings; he has written of 
love as a man who has loved often and with strength, In a 
sense Mr. Henley’s words are true: “ He writes verse as his 
mother-tongue.” That is, he writes it with ease, without fear, 
without any niggling care. Evidently there is nothing very 
sacro-sanct about verse in his estimation. It is as meet for 
the narration of a common tale as for the revelation of the high 
emotion of a moment. Much of his work shows the very 
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MR. WILFRID BLUNT. 


negation of the artist; and want of skill aud want of will are 
joint causes. 


*T would not, if I could, be called a poet. 
I have no natural love of the ‘chaste muse.’ 
If aught be worth the doing, I would do it; 
And others, if they will, may tell the news. 


In my hot youth I held it that a man 
With heart to dare and stomach to enjoy, 
Had better work to his hand in any plan 
Of any folly, so the thing were done, 
Than in the noblest dreaming of mere ‘dreams, ’” 


The strongest thrill of his poetry is in the lines that tell of 
his doing, such lines as— 


“T had gone a hunter through the world, 
And set my tent in every land, and hurled 
My spears at life.” 


He has done well not to be a stickler for rigid form and 
over-nicety of phrase, and though his frequent parodies of 
other men’s lines—as that in his parliamentary sonnet, “ Or 
even young Cassius blow his windy horn,’—are odious, yet his 
fine large freedom from sonnet-pedantry covers a multitude of 
minor sins. But when all is said about the worth of reality 
and genuine experience in poetry, the portions of the poetry 
before us that stick in our memory are just those where he 
has been most an artist, those passages where he is best fitted 
for comparison with the considerable poets, whether they have 
been experimenters in life like himself or not. Experience has 
been theirs, however begot ; but the worth of that experience 
to us is in the measure of their mastery over their craft. And 
there are passages in Mr. Blunt's work where it is superfluous 
to tell any understanding soul that he is sincere or real, that 
he reflects actual things, that he is an interesting human being, 
an experimentalist in life. It is enough that he is a poet. 
Some of these passages are in very simple strain, like “ The 
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Old Squire ” ; some tell of the out-of-door world radiantly en- 
joyed, for instance, “1 know a dell, knee deep in fern,” in 
“Worth Forest.” Some are of passionate temper, and some 
on a lofty plane. The fine love-song, “In the Night,” is 
unforgetable. So is the sonnet, “In Praise of his Fate,” with 
its grateful ending— 


All these days 
I might have wandered far from love and thee, 
But kind Fate held me, herdless of my prayers, 
A prisoner to its wise, mysterious ways, 
And forced me to thy feet—ah, fortunate me!” 


And so, too, is that to the Bedouin Arabs— 


“Too proud to dig; too careless to be poor; 
Taking the gifts of God in thanklessness, 
Nor rendering aught, nor supplicating more, 
Nor arguing with Him when He hides His face,’ 


The gay gallant, with something of a swashbuckler soul under 
his manners of the : 

court, nursing a becom- 
ing melancholy but 
despising dreams, and 
rushing to wherever life 
and colour and move- 
ment do centre, is one 
shape under which you 
may shadow forth the 
muse of Mr. Blunt. But 
his verse will. last in 
the measure that it has 
been possessed by the 
inner vision of life, 
which he must share 
with some whose general 
outlook was from garret 
windows, and whose 
most truculent foes 
were the bookseller and 
the dun. A. M. 


“THE CRITIC IN 
THE STALLS.” * 


Madame de Novikoff 
must bear part of the 
blame if critics use some 
hard Janguage about 
this book. Without her 
preface the English 
translation would have 
been let very 
gently, with hardly any 
attention at all. But 
she throws the thing in 
our faces with “ There! 
you foolish Western 
Democrats. That is 
what the wise and great, 
those who know, think 
of you.” To quote 
her own words, “ Mr. 
Pobyedonostseff is the 
critic in the stalls. To 
him, as to all of us 
Russians, the parlia- 
mentary theatre of the 
Western world performs a long tragi-comedy, which occa- 
sionally ascends to tragedy, and sometimes sinks into 
farce.” Her attitude is so self-complacent, so aggressive, 
that at least she wins attention for the reflections of the Pro- 
curator of the Holy Synod of Russia—with whom, however, 
she is not in perfect accord. She scouts the idea that there are 
any persons in her country fools enough to cherish parliamen- 
tary ideals. He groans over the fact that such misguided 
people do exist. 

A book which should at this moment set forth the Conserva- 
tive standpoint in matters of Church and State and social 
discipline would be one of the most welcome gifts imaginable. 

* “Reflections of a Russian Statesman.” By K. P. Pobyedonostseft. 


Translated from the Russian by Robcrt Crozier Long. With a 
Preface by Olga Novikoff. 6s. (Grant Richards.) 


WELLINGTON IN THE FIELD. AFTER A PORTRAIT BY SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 
Reproduced, by kin! permission, from ‘‘ Wellington and Waterloo.” 


It might be philosophic and fundamental ; it might be sharply 
critical of practical results ; it might be constructive —anything, 
if only it were able. It would let Conservatives and Democrats 
see where they stand,.and on what kind of ground. We all 
know our Parlia-aentary institutions are being sorely tested, that 
our press is not above criticism, that many democratic panaceas 
are worthless and harmful. 

Mr. Pobyedonostsefl’s ideal is simplicity in all things. 
Blessed word! But in his mouth it means only the negation 


_ of the difficulties of life, and the dark fear of thought and free- 


dom of opinion. Most consistently, his book is absolutely 
guiltless of thought. The nearest approach to argument is 
this sort of thing: That which is founded on falsehood cannot 
be right. The sovereignty of the people is founded on false 
principles (it would be easy to demonstrate this by reasoning ; 
he does it by incorrect statements). vgo, the sovereignty of 
the people, theory and fact, is accursed. There is no evidence 
that he knows anything 
at first hand of Western 
institutions; but there 
are travesties of 
Western political scenes 
and events, which are 
probably more imagi- 
nary than malicious. 
There is not one sugges- 
tive criticism. There 
is not one word of 
practical guidance. Only, 
Be simple. That is, be 
united; don’t differ; 
give in to authority. 
Authority knows best. 
Private opinion is pre- 
sumption and conceit. 
The result of such 
advice in Russia, let 
Russia profit by and 
suffer for. The result 
kere would be loath- 
some corruption. In 
spite of the pretentious ~ 
chapter-headings, 
Church and State, Trial 
by Jury, The Press 
(about the Press he is 
specially bitter: ‘No 
morning passes withou: 
some writer, unknown 
to me, whom, perhaps, 
I should not care to 
know, obtruding upon 
me his views”), the 
book is only worth 
attention as an expres- 
sion of strong feeling. 
If a Catholic tract 
designed for a catechism 
class were dropped in 
our midst, with the pre- 
tension of being a 
mighty engine for the 
conversion of England, 
it would have some- 
thing of the effect of 
the work of the Pro- 
curator of the Holy Synod. True, he is on the track of 
an excellent idea when he insists on the danger .of political 
or religious theory apart from life. But he only works 
it out far enough to find in any combination of theory 
and life which attacks or undermines the beautifully simple 
system of despotism, a very dangerous amount of theory. 
Were the book offered by a Western Rip Van Winkle, it would 
be pathetic and interesting—and meaningless. Offered as an 
apology for a Great Power that does in some measure act as this 
its representative speaks, it is not meaningless; but it has no 
message for us, who, if we go forward, or if we go backward in 
the democratic path, if we grow more mystic or more free- 
thinking, must work out our salvation, or at least our destiny, 
by hard thinking, by endless experiment, and must keep the 
public conscience sane and pure by a high ideal of active private 
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judgment. Life is not simple to us or easy; and even for 
holidays we want something more bracing than this old wives’ 


-lotus-garden. A. M. 


WELLINGTON AND WATERLOO.* 


“Immense pains have been taken,” says Viscount Wolseley 
in his preface to Major Arthur Griffiths’ book, “to illustrate the 
eventS described in these pages 
and to give us good portraits of 
those who took part in them.” 
The result is a truly magnificent 


Wellington, as soldier and politi- 
cian. Major Griffiths has written 
the history of his hero and his 
hero’s times in an altogether 
admirable «manner, interesting 
alike to the general reader and 
student, and his narrative is a 
worthy commentary on the illus- 
trations. Of these there are over 
four hundred and fifty, all pro- 
duced in the best possible style, 
a style which for years has been 
confined to American publica- 
tions. Most of the illustrations 
are too large for reproduction in 
our pages, but by the courtesy of 
the publishers we are enabled to 


important pictures as samples of what is to be found in 
what will undoubtedly be one of the most popular gift-books 
of the season. 


MR. GISSING’S NEW STORY.t 


“ Her merry little laugh echoed in Gammon’s ears all the way 
home, and for hours after. And when, as he rose next morning, 
he looked out on to the strips of back-yard and the towering tene- 
ments, they had lost all their ugliness.” These words, almost 
the last of the book, describe Mr. Gissing'’s present case. This 
is a London story, dealing with vulgar people, who live in 
mean and sordid streets. We know with what rage and dis- 
gust the shabby, ugly ways of London poverty, and the condi- 
tion just above poverty, have filled him. He has dinned into us, 
burnt into us his hate of them, his despair of the vulgarity, the 
narrowness of lower middle-class existence. And lo! one 
day he looks out on these things, and they-have lost all their 
ugliness. Humour has surged up, and he judges them from 
the standpoint of a dweller amongst them, not from the level of 


HOUGOMONT TO-DAY. 
Reproduced, by kind permission, from “ Wellington and Waterloo.” 


a fastidious observer. Is it too much to infer that his recent 
study of Dickens, summarised in his excellent monograph, is in 
some degree responsible for the change of tone ? “The Town 
Traveller ” is no imitation ; but the spirit of Dickens is in it, his 


* “Wellington and Waterloo.” By Major Atthur Griffiths. With 
an introduction by Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley, K.P. tos. 6d. 
(George Newnes, Ltd.) 


¢ “The Town Traveller.” By George G ssing. 63. (Methuen.) 


~ of our memories, Gammon will remain, generous, vulgar, rollick- 


| Reproduced, by kind permission, from\‘‘ Wellington and Waterloo. 


' where once he would have bitterly loathed. His high spirits 


delight in good nature, his understanding of the feelings, the 
mental workings, the refinements, and the points of honour of 
the people who have loud voices and strong but very elemen- 
tary notions of a joke. Gammon is a creation. When many 
a subtler figure has faded from Mr. Gissing’s canvas and out 


ing, and capable. Greenacre, the gentlemanly adventurer, with 
the talent for forgetting shabby incidents in his past, is good; 


THE LION MOUND, WATERLOO, 


Polly Sparkes, the attractive vixen, is good ; the drunken dotard, 
Lord Polperro, is drawn in only too life-like a fashion; but 
Gammon is easily first, and is indeed a memorable figure in 
comic fiction. If a recent notorious lawsuit furnished a sug- 
gestion for the plot, the hint has been handsomely developed, 
on lines that both tickle our sense of humour and satisfy our 
sense of probability. 

But after all the most interesting thing about ‘* The Town 
Traveller” is its evidence that Mr. Gissing can heartily laugh 


may be momentary, but the effect of his having rubbed shoulders 
with Gammon in a_hail-fellow-well-met fashion can hardly be ~ 
lost. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL.*: 

Miss Braddon always shows herself capable in, what. she 
undertakes. We admire her most when she has a thick plot te 
weave and to unravel, but here, where she is not at her usual 
kind of work, her achievement is still high above the average. 
The young writer of adventure-stories to-day can lead off with 
a sprightly chapter, promising endless novelties and complica- 
tions ; but in nine cases out of ten he tires ere the end, and his 
hero reaches the last page a limp and feeble thing. Miss Brad- 
don makes perhaps a mediocre start, but her spirits rise as she 
proceeds; she keeps all her personages well in hand, and 
arrives at her journey’s end fresh and vigorous. The story is 
made out of the adventures of an imaginary son of Buckingham, 
the Buckingham of many a romance, him who was stabbed by 
Felton, and who lives for ever iri the pages of Dumas and Scott. 
How the young George without a surname was adopted by a 
vagabond adventurer—alas, that the tale had not this same 
Mountain for its hero !—how he was pedagogue and courtier ; 
how Mazarin was indebted to him, and how an elderly French 
belle tried to persuade him she was his mother ; how at last 
he found his real mother and heard her strange, too strange, 
love-story, Miss Braddon tells with spirit and ability. She fails 
chiefly where greater romancers than she have failed, in her 
hero, a tame young person, for all the dangers he ran; and in 
the explanation of how Buckingham had won the heart and 
hand of the bishop’s daughter—an improbable tale. He who 
won queens did not need to resort to such stratagems; and we 
do not need to believe in the stratagems to forgive Viola for her 
romance. 


THE JOURNALIST.+ 
Novels of literary life we have in over-abundance. Hardly one 
of them reflects the real thing. By their enthusiasm, by their 


* “In High Places.” By M. E. Braddon. 6s. (Hutchinson.) 
t “The Journalist.” By C, F. Keary. 6s. (Methuen.) 
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very articulateness, they betray ignorance of a milieu tre- 
mendously business-like on the surface, and which mostly saves 
clear expression for the printed page. This novel is a reflection 
of the real thing. Mr. Keary knows all the types, all 
the schools, all the temperaments; knows the shorthand, 
the slang; and perhaps even too phonographically echoes the 
bad English of great and little masters of reigning styles, in 
their leisure undress moments, We are not especially praising 
him for his choice of m/ieu ; literary and artistic circles do not 
provide very good material for imaginative work. But we 
must praise him for having done what he set out to do vigor- 
ously and with the courage of the realist. He has half a dozen 
methods in this book, and he is perhaps not a realist by his 
latest conviction; but in his pictures of literary clubs and 
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MR. C. F. KEARY, 


smoking dens he is of that school—if he be not indeed a 
literalist ; and we wonder if his con/fréres like the result. Yet 
the main interest of the book does not lie in its echo of the 
various artistic shibboleths of the hour, but in the inner 
history of the hero, Richard Vaux. Vaux is the journalist of 
the title. We meet him first when he has a growing reputa- 
tion for writing amusing dialogues and clever society novels, 
and a past behind him of still more prosaic work on daily 
papers. But he is doomed to fail as a journalist. He sees 
visions; he hears voices ; and no journalist should hear any- 
thing but the clamour of subscribers, Just how the visionary 
and poetic part of him grew, discouraged by all that was prudent 
and respectable and cultivated in his English surroundings, and 
stimulated by the occasional society of a Dane and a German of 
brutal manners and morals and strong mystic imaginations, is 
described in a triumph of narration by suggestion. Here Mr. 
Keary is no literalist ; quite the reverse. But his hero's life as a 
wanderer in Germany, under the spell of old legends, or of the 
immediate presence of Johnsen and Hauch, is far more of a reality 
than are the scenes in the smoking-room of the Pireean. Of course, 
Vaux is ruined as a journalist ; and for a time it looks as if he 
would go under altogether. But though Mr. Keary is too wise 
to prophesy of his hero, even the hero of his own book, there is 
a note of serene hope in the last chapter. He does not chide 
him for his visionariness, which at the present moment, on 
high moral grounds, is the réle of the fashionable preacher ; 
and he does not pretend that his scribbler can ever make co- 
herent half of what is struggling within him. “ Yet that there 
should be a whole, even though it lay within only, there in the 


dark house of birth; that at least was somewhat. Perhaps 
that was enough, if he let it stir in him, to drown all com- 
plaints and all mis-reading of life.” And so this very faulty 
hero, whose genius is not too much insisted on, one feels to 
be a real man, of flesh, blood, and soul, no materialist, and no 
whiner either. We must own to being puzzled sometimes over 
Vaux’s love-story, at least, so far as the lady is concerned.. 
Was her feeling so very maternal? We never feel it to be so. 
Was she not in the ordinary sense of the words in love with 
him? And does it make her more attractive, or even more 
human, to paint her as an amiable humbug? But Dick's love- 
story, though much to him, is little to us. He has a history 
outside it, about which his historian is very shrewd, very 
sympathetic and wise. Mr. Keary has gone back to the excel- 
lent path of “The Two Lancrofts.” He has expiated 
“ Herbert Vanlennert” a hundred times. He has written an 
interesting and stimulating novel after a very individual fashion 


THE LAW’S LUMBER ROOM.* 


Mr. Watt’s second series of curiosities from legal stores is 
entirely different from the earlier book of the same name, which 
had a limited though very appreciative audience. The subjects 
here discussed are of wider interest, and the discussion is more 
detailed and more picturesque. The chapters on Tyburn Tree, 
The Pillory and Cart’s Tail, The Border Law, State Trials for 
Witchcraft, and Some Disused Roads to Matrimony, are alive 
with the life of the past in its blacker or its rougher aspects. 
Mr. Watt has dug in the mines where Scott dug for his 
romances, and given us the raw material.. But he has selected 
his material, fitted it for the squeamish eyes of to-day, 
and by his literary talent has worked it into neat and finished 
essays. He is an ideal presenter of the rougher history of the 
past to cultivated readers ; accurate, honest, yet with an eye for 
romance, not at all sentimental, and ever in good taste. There 
is a fine collection of strange stories in his book, all excellently 
told., Has he learnt his style of narration from the old State 
Trials, of which, as literature, he has the highest cpirion ? 
Froude and Macaulay and Stevenson, with all their eloquence 
and literary talent, have not, he asserts; approached the vigour 
and the vividness of the official sources of their picturesque 
history and fiction. The stories of the Fleet and of Gretna 
Green are of every shade of human interest, and perhaps of no 
edification at all. Not the least entertaining is that of Beattie, 
the keeper of the toll-bar at Gretna, whose “occupation went 


‘to his head, for lately he had a craze for marrying, so that he 


would creep up behind any chance couple and begin to mumble 
the magic words that made them one.” One of the humanest 
Stories is that of the mob and the Saddler of Bawtry. It was 
the custom to give a bowl of ale to the doomed man on his 
way to the gallows. The saddler refused the refreshment ; 
whereupon the indignant mob howled for his instant dispatch. 
The deed was done with more than ordinary haste, and a 
reprieve arrived—too late—before he would have been strung 
up in the ordinary course of things. The world is divided into 
those who are with that mob, and those, a very poor handful, 
who would have scorned the bowl with the Saddler of Bawtry. 

Strange, stirring, sordid, grotesque pictures Mr. Watt flashes 
onus. At the end we feel inclined to join in his comment, 
“ People shuddered of yore; did they yawn quite so often?” 


MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW. NOVEL.t 


Mr. Merriman’s new novel is a disappointment. It is with 
real regret that we are compelled to say that the plot, the 
characterisation, the subject and the story of ‘ Roden’s Corner ” 
are weaker than anything that has come from his pen for aleng 
time. For this failure the subject is chiefly responsible. Most 
readers of fiction object, with good cause, we think, to the 
commercial novel, especially when that novel masquerades as a 
romance, and is the work of the author of ‘‘ The Sowers.” 
The story of business frauds, of “corners,” belongs by ancient 
right to the newspapers. Compare-‘ Roden’s Corner” with the 
revelations of commercial rascality that fill the daily press, and 
you will find that the truth is stranger and more interesting than 
Mr. Merriman’s fiction. The speculator disguised as philan- 

* “The Law’s Lumber Room.” By Francis Watt. Second Series 
4s. 6d. (Lane.) 


¢ ‘“Roden’s Corner.” By Henry Seton Merriman, 6s. (Smith, 
Elder.) 
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thropist is no invention of the novelist. The guinea-pig 
director, the man of figures who asks no questions because he 
is making a fortune, the bluff, honest major who asks no ques- 
tions because he would not understand the answers, but is 
useful when it comes to “ thumping ”—these are no new crea- 
tions. They may not be the stock characters of the novelist, 
they certainly are of the journalist. 

A number of women flit across the pages of “ Rodens 
Corner,” but they do little enough to justify their existence. 
The girl enjoying the latest craze for philanthropy, the “ cat- 
like” woman, the woman with a shadowy past, waiting for her 
revenge, the sentimental young lady, the lively young lady who 
looks upon the demolition of Roden’s Corner as a great 
‘spree ”—these, too, are old friends. We should not object 
to them if they had anything to do with the unfolding of the 
story, but they haven't. 

Roden’s Corner is a corner in malgamite, and malgamite is a 
necessity in the manufacture of—paper. The scene of “‘ Roden’s 
Corner ” is that most prosaic of countries, Holland. Malgamite 
and Holland—these two words sum up what, coming as it does 
from the author of ‘‘ The Sowers,” must be described as a dis- 
appointing book. 


IN AN OLD ENGLISH TOWN." 

The history of Coventry has been intelligently chosen to 
illustrate English town life in old days. In the story of its 
municipal struggles, its complicated ecclesiastical life, its 
commercial prosperity, are many typical facts and features. 
There are no great out-standing figures after the mythical 
Leofric and Godiva ; but for a study of the growth of corporate 
existence it is an excellent illustration. Such is its purpose in 
this series. But might it not suggest another series, which 
should deal with the records of all the large towns of England 
that are not of mushroom growth, in a similar way? The 
pride of local municipalities might encourage such a literary 
and sociological enterprise. The tewns with a brilliant 
historic past have been already dealt with; but the trade 
records, the municipal archives, the charity schemes, the 
guild laws of such as have not the sentimental and picturesque 
interest of Oxford or Winchester, would be of the utmost 
value, not only to the citizens themselves, but to sociologists, who 
want a much greater mass of facts to werk from ere they can 
bridge the gaps that separate the old times from ours, and begin 
to grapple scientifically with problems of modern town life. 

Miss Harris is an excellent specimen of the worker stimulated 
by Mrs. J. R. Green. She goes to first-hand sources for infor- 
mation, ferrets among archives and contemporary records, takes 
endless trouble to gain a single fact. The chapters which aim 
at reconstructing the general life of the old town, and which are 
in purpose more popular, are the feeblest. Her special talent 
lies in the accurate statement of all the information she can 
gather from reliable quarters on important matters. Her detail 
is never trivial, for we feel she has gathered it faithfully for a 
more general historian. The sections on the Benedictine 
Monastery and The Beginnings of Municipal Government are 
patterns of how such investigation as hers should be noted. 
Caution, a sense of proportion, and modesty, have made her 
industry doubly valuable. 


IN ARCTIC RUSSIA.+ 

Some people profess to be getting tired of the North Pole. 
We have really had so much North Pole these years. But we 
have not had much North Russia, and for our part we cannot 
conceive of anybody getting tired of Mr. Trevor-Battye. He 
writes in a style so bright and humoursome, so interesting and 
so entertaining, that we are not at all surprised at his being 
asked to write a sequel to his ‘ Icebound on Kolgueo,” and de- 
scribe his adventurous journey up the Petchora and across the 
swamps to Archangel. This new book, which the writer most 
happily calls “A Northern Highway of the Tsar,” rests its 
claims to interest, we are told, on Rasputnya, and Rasputnya 
alone. It seems that there are five seasons in the year of 


* “ Life in an Old English Town.” A History of Coveatry from 
the Earliest Times. Compiled from Official Records. By Mary 
Dormer Harris. Social England Series, 4s. 6d. (Swan Sonnenschein. ) 

t ‘A Northern Highway of the Tsar.”” By A. Trevor-Battye. 6s. 
(A. Constabls and Co.) 

“ With Ski and Sledge through Arctic Glaciers.’ 


By Sir Martin 
Conway. 6s. (Dent and Co.) 


Northern Russia, and Rasputnya is the fifth. It is the dreary 
period betweer. autumn and winter, when thaw alternates with 
frost, when rivers are dangerously charged with floating ice, and 
morasses are quaking and treacherous. It was during this 
season, when even Russians will hardly stir abroad, that Mr. 
Trevor-Battye elected to cross the swamps. He had some 
difficulty at times in getting his people to risk the journey ; but 
he had learned “the invincible argument—a smile and ‘I am © 
going on.’” He speaks highly of the kindness, courtesy, and 
even generosity of the Russia peasant, though we are disposed 
to give at least a share of the credit for their pleasant relations 
to Mr. Trevor-Battye’s own unfailing amiability and dauntless 
courage. The spirited portrait of the author, and the vignette of 
“Sailor,” his faithful old spaniel, give just the necessary 
completeness to the book. Having read it for review, we are 
going to read it over again for pleasure, and surely no reviewer 
can say or do more. 

Sir Martin Conway takes us a good deal further north—not 
so far as the despised Pole, however, but only to the inland ice 
of Spitsbergen (he insists upon the “‘s”; Spitsbergen is quite 
wrong). He and his friend take their work very seriously 
indeed, and the reader must needs do the same. There is no 
lack of interest when one gets fairly launched, though the style 
has not the attractiveness which we might have wished. The 
general reader will find it a little ponderous, and will be apt to 
give it up after he has found out what “ski” means and how 
to pronounce it, for, if our memory serves us aright, we did not 
get the latter item of information from Nansen, though he de- 
scribed the wooden snow-shoes eight feet long, five inches wide, 
turned up in front to a point “like the shoes of a fifteenth cen- 
tury dude,” and called, as we are now informed, “shee.” Sir 
Martin Conway and his friend have, by their two journeys of 
exploration among the glaciers, done excellent service in scien- 
tific investigation, and have brought home much valuable infor- 
mation. The book will be carefully read by all who take an 
interest in Arctic exploration. Mr. E. J. Garwood’s photographs 
are among the finest we have seen, especially the exquisite view 
of King’s Bay Glacier. 


NOVEL NOTES. 


THE TERROR. A Romance of the French Revolution. By Félix 
bie Translated from the Provengal by Catherine A. Janvier. 

* (Heinemann.) 

an is a sequel to some part of “ The Reds of the Midi.” 
It does not follow very far the fortunes of Pascalet, who is lost 
sight of—perhaps to be found again—after he joins the Army 
of the Revolution. But it is concerned with the story of 
Adeline, the maiden cursed in her noble parents, and adopted 
by the good plebeian Vauclairs. The plots against her liberty 
and for the possession of her fortune, of the villain Calisto, and 
her escape with her benefactors back to their beloved Provence, 
are described in the very lively, highly-coloured manner of M. 
Félix Gras, Historical events play a less direct part.than in the 
former book ; but the Terror looms abéve and all around, the 
disorder of the time giving horrible opportunities for private 
violence. The story is sensational and extravagant. La 
Jacarasse, Surto, and Calisto seem almost impossible monsters, 
demons seen through a mist of blood. It is neither a very 
coherent, nor a very well put together tale. Every page is 
either lurid, or feverish, or lyrical. The glow of the South is 
in it, for good or for bad. But the general impression left on 
the memory is of something strong, original, and exhilarating. 
Itis not in the least a philosophical book ; at ‘all events, it 
does not reflect our philosophy of the Revolution now. We 
study, we approve here, condemn there, have large regrets, and 
look backward to much good that the great upheaval made for 
ever after impossible. But in “ The Terror” we hear again 
the clear song of the Marseillais, feel the fervent belief and 
enthusiasm for the new freedom won, the new brotherhood 
declared ; and the words and tunes are of Southern ardour. 
After all, that is the subject of the book, the South, all its joy, 
all its loving-kindness—the guillotine even “ was shorn of some 
of its horrors in that bright land "—and all its enlightenment. 
We hear of a Latin Renaissance. M. Gras contributes this 
book towards it. Hear how his fervour speaks: “ The South, 
which had always kept alive her flame of Liberty, and that in 
the dark ages—herself lettered and civilised—had sent up to. 
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the North her own passion and enthusiasm for all that is noble 
and generous; for all that makes for liberty of spirit and beauty 
of thought and the dignity of man. It wasin those dark ages that 
the South had laid the foundations of the Revolution. Had it 
not been for the accursed Crusade preached by the Monk of 
Citeaux, the crusade that was led by Montfort the pillager, the 
Revolution would have come six hundred years sooner. It was 
the North, with its bastard German blood, that kept France in 


From Photo by] M, FELIX GRAS. (France, Avignon, * 


the thick darkness of a night that lasted for six centurjes—not 
the South, with its glorious Greek and Roman grafts!” 


GOD’S OUTCAST. By Silas K. Hocking, 3s. 6d. (Warne.) 


Mr. Silas Hocking writes of what he knows. The position of 
a provincial Methodist minister is no sinecure, for the 
pleasing of a congregation in a country town is harder work than 
road-making. In this story Mr. Hocking represents a peculiarly 
painful case. A young minister, tied by an old-standing engage- 
ment to a vulgar woman older than himself, falls in love with a 
girl of tastes and ideas like his own. He does his best to free 
himself, but is held to his bond and condemned to a miserable 
existence with a drunken wife. The tale could hardly be sadder 
or more sordid. Our pity is strongly roused, for even the man’s 
self-respect as well as his religious faith is almost lost. Yet 
by the influence of a good woman he is at last restored. Mr. 
Hocking has done much to win sympathy for the obscure Non- 
conformist clergy whose lives are filled with tasks often thank- 
less enough. This is only one more added to a long list of 
excellent stories of ministerial life. 


A SENSATIONAL CASE. By Florence Warden, 3s. 6d. (Ward, 
Lock.) 


A villain goes unhung a great deal too long in this story ; 
and there is no very good reason why at least a selection from 
his crimes should not have been brought clearly to his door long 
before the end. Linley is so unutterably mean, bad-hearted, 
and, save in commonplace crime, so dull that there is no par- 
ticular inducement even for a reader to wish for his prolonged 
liberty. But we admit Miss Warden has grounds for leaving 
him at large. His beautiful and innocent wife had a certain 
elevating influence on the weaker members of his gaming circle ; 
and time is wanted to allow one of these to reform thoroughly 
enough to be ready to support her when death at last frees the 
earth, and cheats the gallows, of Mr. Linley Dax. There is a 
far more ambitious and, we must own, more capable study of 


’ him of his responsibilities, and 


character apparent in this book than in Miss Warden's earlier 
ones ; but then the story is not so good as usual. 


lADY MAY OF THE DARK HOUSE. By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 
6s. (Bowden.) 

'; Everybody does not enjoy sensationalism ; and those who do 
not, need not read 
“Lady May of the Dark 
House.” But those 
who do, ought certainly 
not to miss it, for it is 
distinctly good of its 
kind. Of course, one 
does not demand. pro- 
bability in a story of 
this class. What one 
demands is_ excite- 
ment, suspense, mys 

tery, and more or less 
of horror. And Mrs. 
Williamson offers us 
all these in clever com- 
bination. She has an 
effective fashion of 
holding back the 
climax till the last and 
supreme moment, and 
of gratifying her read- 
ers with an unexpected 
thrill just when the 
nerves are at the high- 
est tension. Yet she 
uses an admirable re- 
straint, and never becomes hysterical. Her taste is excellent. 
“Lady May ” is second to none that she has written. 


From Photo by Martin and Sallnow, Strand, W.C. 
MRS. C. N. WILLIAMSON. 


THE BLUE FLAG. A Tale of the Rebellion. By Max Hillary. 
6s. (Ward, Lock.) 

Monmouth and his men have not a very solemn chronicler 
in Mr. Hillary. He is mainly concerned with showing 
the farcical side of the hasty, ill-advised rebellion, so far as 
he deals with its public history at all; and the Duke, with his 
smiles and graces, is not much of a hero to him. It is to the 
private episodes that strewed the campaign, the rustic love- 
makings, leave-takings, treacheries and fidelities, that were more 
real to the good Somerset folk than their cries for Monmouth 
and the Protestant religion, that he devotes his serious powers. 
An excellent story he makes out of these, and he tells it with 
a quiet force, a quaint and simple humour that are enough to 
distinguish it pleasantly from the hundreds of historical 
romances made to be gulped that crowd the market. This 


may be taken in a leisurely way, for it has a flavour of its own 
worth lingering over. 


A CROWNED QUEEN. The Romance of a Minister of State. By 
Sydney C. Grier. 6s. (Blackwood.) 

This is the best, it seems to us, of all the writer’s successful 
stories. The narrative “goes” better; and the working out 
of the characters shows a con- 
siderable development of her 
powers. In the former tale,““An 
Uncrowned King,” it will be 
remembered that an English 
gentleman, a typical English 
gentleman, was for a time 
forced into the position of 
sovereign of an East-European 
state.- Circumstances relieved 


he retired home to his estates, 
and lived a happy, useful 
domestic life. He was a good 
fellow, but in no way interest- 
ing. -He left behind him, how- 
ever, a brother, one of those 
puny, insignificant - looking 
creatures, with wills of iron 
and endless ambition. An 
ordinary Parliamentary career 
in England was not good 
enough for him. Thracia presented more opportunities for 
fun and power. So he became adviser to the reign- 


From Photo by Pestel, Eastbourne. 
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ing monarch, and, at his death, counsellor and guardian to 
his widow, who detested him, and her young son. The plots 
and intrigues of the various Thracian parties provide matter 
for an excellent story. But the chief interest centres in 
the relations of the young queen-mother and Lord Cyril. She 
is a pretty little termagant, and he is not very conciliatory ; 
but his honesty, or his masterfulness, or his capability, or his 


cold ambition, or something more mysterious, dominates her © 


ere long, and at last she falls in love with him. He, though 
not very susceptible, is fascinated, and their love-story is the 
most romantic which the writer has yet told. The description 
of their life as fugitives during some of the early troubles is 
delightful. But, of course, the romance comes to nothing, and 
the manner of its failure shows real insight into character. 
The hot-tempered, wilful, shrewish queen can abase herself 
when she is really in love. She is willing to live anywhere and 
anyhow with Cyril, after her son takes on himself the manage- 
ment of the kingdom. But she finds Cyril unresponsive. She 
has crossed his will in state matters ; and love is easily killed 
in his nature. He declines the honour, snubs her in her 
humility in the most brutal way, and retires to England, bitter 
enough at the end of his dictatorship. An unattractive, steel- 
hearted, and most interesting character is Cyril, the most 
ambitious and the most successful which the writer has yet 
drawn for us. 


PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. By B.M.Croker. 6s. (Methuen.) 


Peggy is the heroine of a very old story, which has been told 
hundreds of times before, and this time quite as pleasantly as 
the subject will allow of. We meet her very young and very 
pretty, between two gallant lovers. One has a heart of shoddy 
and one of pure gold. She chooses the shoddy man, for his 
handsome face and his gay manners, and lives to regret her 
choice. We think Mr. Croker has made a mistake in insisting 

on the rustic Peggy’s extreme refinement, fruit of an aristocratic 

lineage and a careful bringing up. If she had been as high- 
bred and fine-bred as we are given to understand, she would 
have taken alarm at once at the dubious persons to whom her 
scoundrelly husband introduced her in Dublin. Save for that, 
the story proceeds in a probable and entertaining and not too 
melancholy fashion. For Peggy’s luck does not desert her 
when her husband does. She is not the starving, forsaken 
wife. First the drapery establishment opens its doors to her ; 
then a rich old lady finds she is just the child she has so long 
wanted to brighten and stimulate her life ; and then, of course, 
the old lover with the heart of gold, rediscovers her when she 
has had time to learn the genuine hall-mark of honest men. 
“Peggy of the Bartons” is among the pleasantest of this 
popular writer’s stories; unattractive in style, but healthy in 
tone, and with abundance of incident and varied character- 
drawing. 


TO ARMS! Being some passages from the Early Life of Allan 
Oliphant, Chirurgeon, written by himself, now set forth forjthe 
first time by Andrew Balfour, and illustrated |by; Cecil ‘W. 
Quinnell. 6s. (Methuen.) 

There are close on three hundred and fifty pages in Mr. 
Balfour’s narrative, and to say that each contains an adventure 
would be to describe meagrely the liberality of his plan, the 
profuseness of his matter. Even Dumas the prodigal would 
have spread the stuff of this single novel, had he used it, over 
several books. We confess to having been much exhausted 
by “ To Arms !” even while we heartily admired the energy and 
the reckless generosity of the writer. After all, it is nota 
complaint we are often tempted to make ; and it contains much 
praise ; for it means that Mr. Balfour has spared neither time, 
nor pains, nor ingenuity, to give his hero a really interesting 
career, if it was beyond his power to make him an interesting 
person. We should fill several of these columns, if we were 
to give a mere inventory of the adventures and dangers which 
his luckless young surgeon is made to go through, perils by 
land and water, from rebels, from body-snatchers, from public 
and private foes, from fair ladies and common murderers, 
among Cowgate mobs and in Paris prisons. Allan is a most agile, 
‘a many-jointed puppet, if he is only.a puppet. But Mr. Balfour 
is alive, though his hero is not ; and he will live to do something 
more humanly interesting some day. 


THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE, By Maxwell Gray. 6s. 
(Heinemann.) 

“ The House of Hidden Treasure” has in some respects the 

manner of an older day. It is solid in workmanship, elaborate 


. Grace could not have taken a new 7é/e after creating for herself 


in plot ; the villain is of the good old school, and intercepts 
letters, poisons the minds of friends, sets his enemy afloat in 
a leaky boat, and acts in all things according to the best tradi- 
tions of his class. Yet the book gains, rather than loses by its 
old-fashioned flavour. There is a degree of gravity—even of 
primness—which sits gracefully upon Miss Tuttiett. Flippancy 
does not become her. She is at her best when serious. And 
yet there is no lack of vivacity in the story, though it finds its 
most successful expression, not directly in the writer’s propria 
persona, but through a particularly lively heroine, who by a 
rigorous application of her favourite motto, “De l’audace, de 
Yaudace, et toujours de l'audace,” alternately fascinates and 
exasperates her friends. No book could be dull with Grace 
Dorrien in it, even were the other characters less interesting 
and the situations less striking than these. The reader cannot 


‘}From Photo by) “ MAXWELL GRAY.” (Wright, 

but yield to her charm, and long and involved as the plot is, 
she compels his interest to the end. The closing pages are 
deeply pathetic—not disappointing, for the ending is the only 


appropriate one. No other would have been satisfactory. 


that of ‘“‘ Hidden Treasure ” in the Old House. 


GOD’S PRISONER. The Story of A Crime, A Punishment, A 
Redemption. By John Oxenham. 6s. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
When we first make Mr. James Ayrton’s acquaintance we 
have no desire to pursue it. He appears to be a weak scoundrel 
of the ordinary type, and drifts into crime in the train of 
dissipation—in no way an interesting rascal. His expiatory 
adventures and the tale of his redemption are the more surpris- 
ing. Yet we admit it would almost change any man’s life were 
he to kill his partner in anger, pack the body in a box, place it 
securely in a Safe Deposit, and afterwards receive coherent, 
business-like letters from a foreign port in the dead man’s 
name and in his handwriting. It is not for us to divulge the 
plot, which, if something less than a puzzle-mystery, is an 
ingenious enough invention. Mr. Oxenham soon leaves the 
ordinary detective-story lines, and continues along the no less 
popular track of pirates and castaways. The ocean has its 
perils, we know, but the number of shipwrecks credited to the 
characters in ‘‘ God’s Prisoner” is perhaps inordinate. In the 
midst of hardships at sea, of dangers from rascals of a more 
daring complexion than he had ever worn, of Arcadian life on 
a desert island in the company of an amiable lady and an 
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innocent child, Ayrton becomes a changed man. From his 
beginnings, we should have been more ready to believe the tale 
of his career, had he joined the ruffianly pirates; but Mr. 
Oxenham took a happier view of his case, which was, no doubt, 
fortunate for the success of his story. 


. AN HONOURABLE ESTATE, By Ella Macmahon. 6s. (Hutchinson 
and Co.) 

Italy is always an attractive mse en scéne for the novelist. Its 
picturesque charm can hardly fail to transfer itself in some 
degree to the story. And Ireland, too, has its fascination for the 
writer of romance, and poetry and the warmer emotions flourish 
readily in its soil. Miss Macmahon lays her scene in each of 
these countries in turn, and in each case reaps the advantage of 


MISS ELLA MACMAHON, 


her surroundings. Florence is a city we do not soon tire of, and 
it loses none of its interest in Miss Macmahon’s hands. It is 
all the pleasantest of reading. But the human interest of the 
story does not begin until the heroine is married and settled in 
her husband's Irish country parish. After that the writer has 
the best opportunity to show her skill. She succeeds admirably 
in interesting us in the honest, unfashionable parson and his 
aristocratic, high-bred young wife. It would not be fair to tell 
the story. Readers must dip into it for themselves. But it all 
ends just as it ought to, and “ Jimmy has the happiness he 
deserves.” Miss Macmahon can write very pleasantly, and knows 
just how much detail of dress and furniture is interesting to her 
readers. She makes no attempt to avoid femininity, and 
succeeds none the worse on that account. Only it is a pity she 
allows the self-conscious falsetto note to appear in her style. It 
generally marks the amateur, and Miss Macmahon is far beyond 
that stage. 


MRS. CARMICHAEL’S GODDESSES. By Sarah Tytler. 3s. 6d. 
(Chatto and Windus.) 

Miss Tytler keeps her old vigour, and in this last tale, while 
there is all the good Scotch grit of her early work, there is also 
a firmer and a more philosophical grasp of character. The 
Dundee of the early part of the century is the background, 
and a romantic enough one it is, though the central person- 
age is a cabinet-maker. The cabinet-maker is a lady, 
however. Not that Mrs. Carmichael suggests romantic surround- 
ings. She is a very real person, compact of good sénse and 
capability, clever at fending for the weak of her own household 
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a little hard on idlers and triflers, but profusely generous when 
her feelings are kindled, equally proud of her family and jealous 
of the honour of her business. Her goddesses are her two 
daughters, whom she keeps free from all taint of the shop, in an 
aristocratic seclusion becoming their high lineage, as if she 
expected dukes, at least, might be wantingto marry them. She 
is not humble-minded in their regard. Yet in the end, when 
they make but poor matches, so far as worldly gear and repute 
are concerned, she approves; for she is an aristocrat in mental 
and spiritual matters as well, and in these her pride was 
satisfied. The finest thing in the book, we think, is the story of 
the relations of this capable, austere, and managing woman with 
her ne’er-do-well son. He has broken loose from her, at the 
beck of a nature weaker, but more richly passionate than hers. 
But in the grave moments of life there is a complete under- 
standing between them ; for amid all their unlikeness they have 
generosity in common, The stories of the goddesses and their 
suitors make good enough reading, but the figure of their 
mother dominates the book— one of Miss Tytler’s best. 


JUST A GIRL. By Charles Garvice. 3s. 6d. (Bowden.) 


Here we have Bret Harte distorted by nightmare—a most 
cheerful nightmare, nevertheless. Readers about to sit down 
to the perusal of “Just a Girl” should throw off all their 
critical armour and weapons. They will not need them, for 
the story never touches real life at any point. The fine con- 
sistency of the extravagance is not once disturbed. The heroine 
is a foundling brought into Three Star Camp in the postman’s 
bag. Each of the crew of miners and “ sundowners ” clamours, 
of course, to have her for his own; they play for her, and the 


' infant falls to Mr, Varley Howard, professional gambler and 


the finest, noblest-minded gentleman you are likely to meet 
with even in fiction for many a long day to come. Diana is 
not to be named in the same breath with the young Esmeralda 
when she blossoms into womanhood. She has all the graces 
and all the virtues, both masculine and feminine. Of course, 
she is really the heiress to millions, and when she comes to 
England she marries the heir of a dukedom. But though 
England rings with her praises, all our boasted civilisation 
sounds hollow and false to her pure ears. Besides that, the 
duke’s son is jealous and insulting. So, just at the moment she 
is raised to the rank of a duchess, she flees back to her” 
guardian, the nobie-minded gambler, back to the Arcadian 
simplicity, to the virtuous hardships of Three Star Camp. 
There her duke seeks her; is reconciled, and for a time the 
magnificent couple live ‘a perfect life” among the scenes of 
her miraculous childhood. But a duke has calls on him. Ours 
was ‘not criminally deaf to these, and even Esmeralda con- 
sented to exchange the camp for Belgravia. Howard’s part in 
this was a free trip to England, when he was shown round a 
good deal, and for the time had evidently a holiday from the 
profession not so openly honoured in ducal circles as in settle- 
ments of miners and sundowners. That is all the book con- 
tains ; but what more would you have ? 


LIFE’S FITFUL FEVER. By Eleanor Holmes. 6s. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) 
Miss Holmes’s story may not reflect the world as it is, but it 
reflects the world as it presents itself to some very amiable and 
enviable persons, There are people in her tale of a rather’ 


cloying goodness ; but there are also uncompromising villains, - 


and one of the blackest of them is the literary heroine’s beau- 
tiful sister. She takes up the flaunting profession of singing. 
Literature we are made to feel is a modest violet. A few of the 
villains, whom we are never allowed to get on intimate terms 
with, receive summary and exemplary punishment—for Miss 
Holmes can stiffen into austerity attimes. Another one, whom 
she loves, is shown not to be a villain at all, but a victim of 
hard circumstances. He is allowed to win happiness after a 
very long expiation—which is satisfactory all round. The 
heroine is a compact of beautiful sacrifices and sentiments—a 
kind of schoolgirl’s dream of virtue. A clammy, enervating atmo- 
sphere hangs about the story, which has very much the look of 
being a first attempt, though this is not the case. For instance, 
one amateurish trait is that opinions and ways of life uncongenia] 
to Miss Holmes are apt to be represented by unpleasant or 
unfortunate persons. But if a robuster air were to force its 
way into her mind, she.might do good work. The story is well 
put together, the writing is above the average, and when senti- 
ment doesnot clog her pen, it can draw portrait sketches with 
vigour. 
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AN ENEMY TO THE KING. By R.N, Stephens, 6s. (Methuen.) 

Here we are among the personages and the plots of Dumas’ 
famous series which begins with La Reine Margot. The hero, 
the young Sieur de la Tournoire, a not too zealous Huguenot, 
comes to the court of Henry III. By the treachery of a woman 


he is honoured with the enmity of the Duc de Guise and the . 


favour of Margaret of Navarre, who, to save his life, sends him 
on an embassy to her husband. From the Béarn Court he is 
sent as recruiting agent for the Huguenots of the neighbourhood, 
and in that capacity he lacks neither adventures nor determined 
enemies. A keen sword and a quick wit stand him in good 
stead, and he comes out of his troubles with a charming lady as 
his comrade, who helps him to forget another of her sex whose 
charms might have been equal had they not been overshadowed 
by her villainy. Mr. Stephens is a talented story-teller. He 
has written on a conventional model, but not in a conventional 
style, and his personages stand out in an impressive fashion. 


If only he will keep up to his present vigorous level, he is 
certain of success. 


A SOCIAL HIGHWAYMAN, By Elizabeth Phipps Train, 6s, 
(Ward, Lock.) 

Mr. Courtice Jaffrey was the most refined of mortals. He 
was easily bored and disgusted. He was clad in purple and 
fine linen, lived in the mest artistic surroundings, was an 
accomplished member of society, and had the bluest of eyes. 
His high principles and his tender-heartedness words fail us— 
but not Miss Train—to express. Only, he was also a burglar 
and pickpocket of exceptional talent. He lived sumptuously 
on stolen jewellery and notes of high value. But he only stole 
from the rich and the purse-proud ; to the needy his hand was 
ever open. A modern Robin Hood, in fact. Robin Hood, 
however, led a hardy and adventurous life, which commends 
him more to the mind of the ordinary reader than does the 
scented existence of this dandified thief. His history is told in 
sentimental fashion by his valet, to whom he was a hero. But 
then the valet was a gaol-bird. Atrifle more probability and 
sane interest attach to the second tale, ‘“‘ A Professional Beauty,” 
which relates the salvation of a woman from the snares of the 
world through an honest and disinterested love. 

THE VOYAGE OF THE PULO WAY. By Carlton Dawe. 6s, 
(Ward, Lock.) 

All the necessary material for a good sea-story is here, and 
if it is old and familiar, it is put together with fresh vigour, 
You may anticipate each chapter and greet every man on board 
the Pulo Way as an old friend—the ruffianly captain, the 
treacherous first-mate, the insinuating, dangerous Chinaman, the 
sole passenger, who smells danger and crime from the first, and 
his one stand-by, the honest second-mate—but we think you 
will read on. Mr. Dawe does not seem blasé or careless in his 
use of the old traditional stuff: the trader turning pirate, the 
saving of the girl from the sunk treasure-ship, the deadly fight 
between the pirates and the two honest men, and the conven- 
tional happy ending. We pronounce it good, and boys will 
pronounce us right. But Mr. Carlton Dawe once had other 
ambitions. He wished to paint rough life vividly and not con- 
ventionally, and also to write well. In “The Pulo Way” he 
has dropped these ambitions overboard. 


SONS OF ADVERSITY. By L. Cope Cornford. 6s. (Methuen.) 
Whatever be Mr. Cornford’s fame among the readers of 
adventure stories, and as yet it is certainly not so wide as his 
merits deserve, he will weary no one outside that class who has 
the glimmerings of a literary sense. He can write admirably, 
and he does it, too, not by fits and starts, but with a c_nsistent 
vigour and a most evident delight in his work. It is tis visible 
enjoyment on the part of the writer which charms us most— 
more than the story, though that is good also. He gets all he 
can out of the situation. There are others who can make a 
continuous narrative more convincing and more imposing, but 
we doubt if he has any rivals in interpreting the minds of the 
chief actors in the stirring incidents. His best success is with 
the study of character and motives—very important in stories 
of adventure ; but of course boys won't see it; and Mr. Corn- 
ford has hardly a chance of being first favourite with them. 
He must have his admirers, however, among such as taste 
their fiction more slowly, more fastidiously, and-a little more 
sadly. The figure, and what one is allowed to guess of the 
character of Stukely Nettlestone, by turns traitor, gamester, 
and gallant man, hold fast a place in one’s memory, He 
could hardly have been better reflected than as we see him in 
the mind of a young son, to whom he had been lately a hero, 


a saint, and who was, hour by hour, learning the strange mix- 
ture in his many hued nature, and the endless possibilities of 
his unfortunate career. From every page nearly we could 
quote samples of delightful writing, whether descriptive of 
the world as it flashed and gloomed on the eyes of the sus~ 
ceptible young Roger, fighter and poet—though he would 
have disowned the latter titlke—or of the siege of Leyden, or 
of a young maiden as she looked to her lover. The style is 
full of a manly charm, rough or sweet according to the needs 
of the case, but ever vigorous. Among the story-writers of 
his class only Mr. Bernard Capes can be compared to him for 
carefulness of workmanship; and there is a simplicity about 
Mr. Cornford’s manner which wins our interest more surely. 
CALEB WEST: MASTER DIVER. By F. Hopkinson Smith, 6s. 
(A. Constable and Co.) 

There is a frank naturalness about this story which we have 
found particularly attractive. The characters are thoroughly 
human. They speak and act like living people, and secure the 


MR. F, HOPKINSON SMITH. 


reader’s friendship from the first. Caleb West is a strong and 
interesting character, but there is a burly-chested, big-hearted 
old sea-dog, known as Captain Joe, whom we prefer even to 
the diver. There is something invigorating and refreshing in 
the briny atmosphere which he brings with him everywhere. 
The young civil engineer, too, is an entirely satisfactory type of 
man, clever, sensible, and honestly human, a capital business 
man where lighthouse building is concerned, a loyal and honour- 
able gentleman in his friendship with Mrs. Leroy. In fact, all 
the characters are good; the details of engineering work are 
interesting ; the style is bright and effective. The writer is to 
be congratulated on his work, 


DINKINBAR. By H.C. Macllwaine. 6s. (A. Constable.) 

There isa story in “ Dinkinbar ” which is too good to ignore ; 
but those who are most impressed by the book may forget the 
story as soon as the last page has been read, and long remem- 
ber the rest. It is one of the rare books that help to make 
Australia real to English folks, Station-life in all its aspects, 
seen through men’s eyes and women’s eyes, with its heroisms, 
its petty routine, its grinding toil, and its independence, is 
vividly depicted. In the writer's hands it proves good material 
for a story, and still better for the display of human nature in 
such close partnership, and such strong rivalry with Mother—or 
Foster-mother—nature, as exists in pioneer life on ranches and 
in the bush. But the one thing that distinguishes Mr. Mac. 
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Ilwaine’s book from all the other Australian novels that have 
come across to us, is his revelation how such a life may affect 
the more sensitive, the finer-grained souls. We know the 
maladies of such among ourselves, in our tame life at home ; 
and we call them morbid and decadent. But there are victims 
living away from the softnesses of an old civilisation, under the 
open sky, seeing the close connection between hard bodily toil 
and daily food. Yet he will live, the springs of effort die, and 
if life still goes on, then it is as a poor, mean visitor in a dis- 
graceful body ever after, no matter how fine the soul has been 
that once abode there, too. Ned Singleton has not been fed on 
words or dreams ; has not lain on a bed of roses; has lived 
a clean, laborious, austere life; yet he does not escape. 
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The naked solitude of the wilds has been solace to him; and 
in a dark hour it-brings him nigh to madness. His gradual 
fall to the condition of a “hatter,” and his great escape, are 
incidents with no very showy scenery about them ; but in recent 
novels we have met with nothing more essentially dramatic. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A MARTYR’S BIBLE. By George 
Firth. 6s. (Lane.) 
_} Let us warn Sunday-school superintendents that if, on the 
strength of the title, they buy twenty copies or so of this work 
to present to their diligent scholars, they will be circulating a 
kind of literature which will not, further their pious purpose. 
The Martyr's Bible is in the story right enough—a miracle- 
working volume that influences for good everyone that takes it 
in his hands. But in this generation it lives in queer and highly 
sensational company, and knows things no well brought up 
Sunday-school child should hear of. We would warn no one 
else away from this incredible and quite indescribable book. 
We ourselves have found it a mine of entertainment and of 
marvel. From the point of view of amusement only one fault 


can be found with it: That it tails off in interest towards the” 


end, instead of being arranged on the climax system. But no 
climax could be found to the inimitable first Adventure, entitled 
“The Knife that Fell.” Imagine a quiet, respectable family, 
owners of the sacred volume, the members being a young man 
given to theology, and his brother equally addicted to private 
theatricals, an invalid mother, a venerable father. Their home 
is a very temple of domestic bliss. Enters as habitant a woman 
relative, young, beautiful—but our own words are unavailing. 
She was “the woman that no man can see without boiling 
madness in the blood ;” a tiger at heart, and graceful as such. 


The two amiable brothers begin at once to hate each other, 
without a moment’s quarrelling. The private theatrical one 
passionately and privately embraced her before she had been 
five minutes in the house, and the theological one declared, “I 
saw Harold's soul dart like a slender and transparent floating 
figure freeing itself from him as readily as a man who leaps 
into the air frees his shadow from its roots at his feet. This 
figure, this dream that yet was a heart's reality, flew level as a 
tiger springs, and pressed its lips on Juliet’s throat.” He was 
taken just as badly himself, though with a difference. To him 
the fire that came out of her was “ like the taste of the juice of 
peaches in summer.” We do not understand; but then we 
are not at all in love with Juliet. His passion and his 
metaphors only cooled when he clasped the Martyr’s Bible. 
Perhaps that suggested his winning and retaining her affections 
by long talks on controversial theology. He was giving her an 
unsparing dose when, before he was aware of her intentions, 
“she had taken me round the neck with her beautiful smooth 
arms, and had kissed me on the lips,” after which proceeding 
she “drew up her feet’on the ottoman, and underneath the 
great steel star of swords she cuddled herself round into a posi- 
tion of rest like a tired kitten.” This was very encouraging ; he 
continued the serious conferences, and became her spiritual 
director ; but whether she was impossibly bored, or because the 
Bible did not lie handy, or because she had been drinking hard 
lately—and that is a fact which the chronicler of this queen of 
charmers tells with perfect coolness—-just when his Pro- 
testantism was growing eloquent she brought down the “steel 
star of swords” aforementioned, and shut his mouth bya nearly 
fatal wound. Then she continued her brilliant, tiger-like career, 
first by the side of the private theatrical brother, and afterwards 
by the side of others. This may not sound coherent, but where 
you have a Juliet you seek something more interesting than 
coherence. 

This is far from being the only adventure of the Bible, though, 
indeed, that martyr’s book had very little to do with this mad 
jumble of melodrama and undigested theology. There is a 
Nihilist story; there is a tale of a Socialist parson ; one of a 
precocious village boy; and they are almost equally impossible, 
though they have each a disjointed and bizarre kind of talent 
about them. But there is no other so boldly, so magnificently 
bad and mad as this tale of Juliet, ‘‘ The Knife that Fell.” 


WILLOWBRAKE. By R. Murray Gilchrist. 6s. (Methuen.) 


We wonder what audience Mr. Gilchrist had in his mind’s 
eye when he wrote ‘ Willowbrake.” To children under twelve 
it might almost seem a real novel. Decayed governesses and 
spinster grand-aunts who disapprove of the manners of the 
present day, will find its language noble. The squire’s lady, 
who sees democratic disrespect creeping stealthily into the 
village, might present it to the reading-room as a cheap and 
elegant antidote. Outside these there does not seem to be 
much chance or use for it. All the chief personages have the 
most dignified mien and the most pompous vocabulary. The 
heroine, when eight years old, introduces a request to her 
governess to have her hair put up and her frocks let down, 
because she is going to visit a boy cousin of thirteen, with these 
words: “ Miss Dudgeon, I hardly know how to make the 
request, but I really feel the matter preying on my mind. Pray 
consider well before you decide. If you think it would en- 
courage vanity, do not hesitate to tell me frankly.” Perhaps 
this is a joke, or as near a joke as the well-conducted author 
will allow himself. But if so, the joke runs through the book 
in a way that palls. ‘ You ingrate!” says the father to his 
daughter, when she refuses to accept what has been dishonestly 
acquired. Sad to relate, though the manners are high, the 
morals are nothing much to boast of. The estate of Willow- 
brake belongs rightly to Richard Wootton. When he comes to 
disturb the occupant of it, Rowland, Lord Wootton, the author 
evidently has very little sympathy with him. No wonder; he 
is an uncouth personage, and his. conversational style has not 
been formed on the model of Sandford and Merton. His noble 
relative—such a perfect gentleman, such courtly manners, with 
such a fine vocabulary !—tricks him out of his inheritance, for 
the sake of his beloved daughter, who is even more Johnsonian 
than himself. The noble young woman rejects the estate when 
she knows the story ; and for this piece of very common honesty 
she is made the heroine of a very prim, queer book, and, of 
course, the heiress to Willowbrake. We hope she gave her 
uncouth kinsman lessons in polite conversation in return for his 


generosity. 
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LIFE IN A MODERN MONASTERY. By Joseph McCabe, for- 
merly Very Rev. Father Antony, O.S.F. 6s. (Richards.) 

This is a more detailed description of monastic life than the 
author's “‘ Twelve Years in a Monastcry.” You may learn here 
just how a monk dresses, when he gets up and goes to bed, 
what he eats, what his fasts mean, how he spends his time, 
what work is expected of him, and how much recreation is 
permitted. For all bodies of Franciscans in England and 
Belgium his description may be accepted as complete and 
accurate. His book is very discouraging to aspirants to a 
monastic career, not because he paints in lurid and sensational 
colours the conventual life, but because he strips it of all 
romance, all spiritual interest. Mr. McCabe is pretty certain 
there is no romance, and he is very sceptical of the spiritual 
edification, His condemnation of monasticism is not based on 
scandals, but on his experience that the system breeds common- 
place, stupid, mean-natured, indolent, and irresponsible men, 
to whom neither religion nor learning comes to fill up the gap 
left by the want of worldly concerns, and who are mainly in- 
terested in their food and drink and their own domestic gossip. 
We can well understand how hampering and deadening must 
the life be to anyone of the writer's stamp. Quite uncon- 
sciously, but quite clearly, he paints himself—a man quick- 
brained, of restless energy and practical ability, with a love of 
intellectual combats and an interest in the movements of the 
world. . Unless he had drugged his nature, the system was im- 
possible for him. But even some Protestants will finish his 
book with an unsatisfied feeling. No great system could have 
the strength, which even he admits modern monasticism to 
maintain were it merely a refuge for the idle and incapable. All 
the practical cleverness of the Roman Church could not keep 
its foundations steady were this so. Romance, to use a secular 
word, and spiritual glamour, not only sway men—or boys, if we 
accept his explanation—to put on the frock, but the opportun- 
ities given to mystic and contemplative souls cannot be wasted 
to the extent he would lead us to infer. Not merely pressure 
and incitement from without, but some satisfaction within, 
must explain the permanence of the institutions, and even the 
degree of moral health which he acknowledges to exist. A 
modern monastery of the less rigid order may be full of com- 
promises, commonplaceness, and yet serve that need for 
seclusion in which some souls can alone grow and blossom. 
There is one real form of monasticism in our midst, he admits, 
and he draws a shuddering picture of the Carthusians at Park- 
minster. A mystic might interpret their existence differently, 
but this is how it appears in the eyes of an active-minded, 
intelligent and energetic observer. “In the centre of their great 
quadrangle a towering cross ever draws their eyes to the quiet 
cemetery at its foot ; their system has but one logical aim—the 
inspiration of an unnatural love of death and piteous contempt 
of life, and their great library is a mockery to them. Why vex 
one’s soul about knowledge and opinions ?” 


THE REVELATION OF ST. LOVE THE DIVINE: By F. B. 
Money Coutts. 3s. 6d. (Lane.) 

Mr. Money Coutts is at variance with most things of the 
hour. Hardly one lives who understands what Love is. We 
are all either prudish or vicious. A great tide of divine Passion 
is needed to cleanse the world. Like some other Jeremiahs, he 
is uncharitable as well as censorious. For instance, of an un- 
fortunate person who is not inlove either with a woman or 
“the abstract, universal maid,” he says, “I half surmise he 
worships ill.” And few of us are so knowing in the evil of the 
world, or so pitiless to the tempted human soul as to echo, even 
if we dared, 

“I know no more lascivious sight 
Than Parsifal before the walls 
Of Klingsor’s castle; and no light 
Corrupter than from Wagner falls,” 
Now surely, and with haste, will a special “ whip” be issued by 
Mr. Schultz-Curtius to his trusty men and women. Our poet 
is also discontented with Science, with Religion, and with modern 
Poetry, which he irreverently calls 
“the twaddling lay 
Of moon and dream and passing mood.” 
He expects something tremendous from Art, when it weds once 
more with Love. So do we, if Mr. Money Coutts be not the 
major-domo of that joint household. If it were not for the 
name of the thing, likewise the fun of it, we should prefer that 


the praiser of St. Love, who speaks of the famous Thirty-nine 
of the Anglican ritual as the “ Forty Articles, save one,’ should 
write in plain prose. His aspirations and anathemas would 
then be more coherent, and our world is in need of both, for hz 
is high-minded, and we honour all his intentions and some of 
his gospel, if we do not like his tune. The “ Revelation of St. 
Love” is a grotesque, and rather ill-tempered, but most ‘sincere, 
and therefore, distinguished little book. 

A SHROPSHIRE LAD. By H. E. Housman, 

Richards.) 

When these poems appeared nearly three years ago we gave 
them a hearty welcome ; and we feel now that their republi- 
cation must be one of the chief events of the present season, 
be the others what they may. Of all our younger poets is 
there one so spontaneous, so genuine, so directly human as Mr. 
Housman? The others have their own qualities, but he has 
that of immediate appeal to the heart. He has imitated no 
one, though Heine may have inspired him. Unambitious in 
manner, his technique, judged by his purpose and plan, is yet 
almost faultless. He has the lyric gift, and he has used 
it for the honour of the West Country, for the revelation of 
country hearts, of rustic passion and tragedy. 


PICTURES OF TRAVEL, and other Poems. By Mackenzie Bell, 
3s. 6d, (Hurst and Blackett.) 
There is less of distinctly local colouring in this second series 
of Travel Pictures than in those contained in ‘‘ Spring’s Immor- 
tality.” And the sentiments as well as the descriptions are 
vaguer. More picturesque in plan is ‘The Battle’s Pause,” 
imaginary visions of home scenes that pass through the minds 
of soldiers—French, English, and Scottish, during a lull at 
Waterloo. The supposed musings of the boy Co’eridge to 
himself, and those of the boy Chatterton, are interesting attempts ; 
but Mr. Bell is not seen at his best in this new volume. 


THE STANDARD OF LIFE, and other Studiz3. By Mr:. Bernard 
Bosanquet. 3s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 
Mrs. Bosanquet’s essays on social subjects are best 
characterised as thoughtful. There is no pretension in any of 
them to do other than summarise other people’s thought, but 
there is evidence of study and of an enlightened mind. We 
think they are well fitted to rouse interest in such subjects as 
industrial training and the domestic conditions of the poorer 
classes. One or two of them, “The Burden of Small Debts,” 
“Little Drudges and Troublesome Boys,” make very practical 
and very wise appeals to the sympathy of readers. These are 
the least ambitious and the best. While we recognise the 
admirable temper and the intelligent standpoint of the others, 
we confess they have disappointed us. The one on “ The 
Education of Women” is superfluous. The remainder, notably 
the title-essay, are mostly insufficient. Mrs. Bosanquet’s style 
is more fitted for a commentary on psychological subjects than 
for elucidating practical social questions, A first reading may 
give the impression that the practical issues are being judged 
loftily, and from an intellectual point of view. <A second will 
be apt to convince that, when all the matter has been boiled 
down, the facts, the clear theories, the inferences are hardly 
enough to offer even to the interested untrained beginner. He 
could digest more. At least we think he should be able to, 
before he tackles these things at all. And Mrs. Bosanquet had 
more to give him. But we except from this criticism a brief and 
clear summary of certain modern opinions on “ The Lines of 
Industrial Conflict.” 
A STUDY OF MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT and the Rights of 
Women. By Emma Rauschenbusch-Clough, Ph.D. 7s. 6d. 
(Longmans.) 
This study is based on an academic dissertation on the sub- 
ject, presented by Miss Rauschenbusch-Clough for her doctor's 
degree at Bern. It still bears the mark of its origin, in its effort 
after a completeness which results in a want of froportion. 
All the existing lives have been made use of, and though no- 
thing of importance is given that is not recorded by Godwin or 
Mrs. Pennell or Mr. Paul, the work of the latest biographer is 
an excellent summary. To what extent Mary Wollstonecraft 
influenced women of other countries has been more carefully 
examined here than previously. The tone of apology for her 
work, life, and opinions is at this time of day a mistake, and so 
is the importance attached to her views on certain subjects on 
which she had not thought very profoundly, in which she made 
no pretensions to be a specialist. In fact, Miss Rauschenbusch- 
Clough has carefully amassed the matcrial out of which the 
perfect monograph may yct be written. 
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THE NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


CHEyNnE, Rev. T. K.—American Lectures on Jewish Religious Life 
after the Exile, 6/- utnam 
CLARK, Mrs. F. E.—A Daily Message for Christian Endeavourers, 
[A book of extracts forming subjects for daily devotional meditation. 
It is also a birthday book, a few lines being left for autographs 
beneath each date.| 
Confessions of St. Augustine, edited by Arthur Symons (The Scott 
Library), 
Hastinos, Dr. J.—The Expository Times, Vol. IX..7,6_ T. & T. Clark 
[Contains the numbers for the year ending September, a An 
excellent portrait of Professor Driver forms the frontisprece. 
LEIBNIZ.—The Monadology and other Philosophical Works, trans- 
lated by R. Latta, 8/6 ........++++++-+Clarendon Press 
LusHINGTON, Rev. F. de W.—Sermons to Young Boys, 3/6..Murray 
MEYER, F, B.—Blessed are Ye, Union 
[A series of meditations on the Beatitudes. The tone is earnest and 
spiritual, and the book should prove helpful to many.) 
PARKER, Dr. J.—Studies in Texts, Vol. 3/6 
[A particularly interesting “ Literary Retrospect” precedes this 
volume, in which the author gives some excellent advice to young 
writers, and also lays before his readers suggestions as to his own 
possible future publications. The ‘‘ Studies” themselves are 
Jertile in suggestion and rich in wisdom, a worthy continuation of 
Dr. Parker's valuable work.) 
SCHOFIELD, A. T.—The Unconscious Mind, 7/6....+.+++++++-Hodder 
WELsH, Rev. R. E.—The People and the Priest, 2/6 .......«Bowden 
[A discussion of the present threefold controversy between the Re- 
Sormed, the Anglo-Catholic, and the Roman Catholic Churches. The 
essential are wisely and sympathetically brought forward. 
The standpoint is that of the Protestant Anglican. 


FICTION. 


BALFOUR, A.—To Arms, 6/- 
[See p. 23.] 

BALzAc, H. DE.—A Father’s Curse, 3/6 lent 

BaRLow, J.—From the East unto the West, 6/-.......++..... Methuen 

BIrp, M.—The Seeker, 1/- Ward, Lock 

[A bright and clever little story of Chinese life.) 

BRADDON, M. E.—In High Places, 6/- eeeerererereseeses . Hutchinson 
[See p. 19 ] 
CAMERON, Mrs. L.—The Ways of a Widow, 6/- ....e000++++++ White 
Carss, B.—The Mysterious Singer, 1/- 
CONNOLLY, J.—The Experiences of a Local Secretary Twenty Years 

BO, 1G Unwin 
[An amusing story of a young lady’s attempt to organise a local 
examination centre in her native town. 
Coxon, E.—Within Bounds, 6/-.. Constable 
CROKER, B. M.—Peggy of the Bartons, 6/- Seeseeeeesesesere Methuen 
[See p. 23. : 
Davis, R. H.—The King’s Jackal, Heinemann 
Mr. Davis has written more entertaining books than “‘ The King’s 
ackal.” The story is thin and the characters do not enlist the 
reader’s sympathy. Gordon, the ubiquitous American journalist, 
who puts everybody and everything right, is un annoying creation. | 
DAwE, C.—The. Voyage of the Pulo Way, 3/6....++++. Ward, Lock 
[See p. 
Drury, W. P.—The Tadpole of an Archangel, 2/6..........Simpkin 
DUNBAR, P. L.—Folks from Dixie, 3/6... «eBowden 
FENN, G. M.—Nic Revel, Chambers 
F1tz-GERALD, S, J. A.—That Fascinating Widow and Other Tales, 1/- 
Greening 
(Fugitive and frivolous stories and fancies, all unbased on fact” the 
author calls them. The stories are harmlessly nonsensical. | 
GISSING, G.—The Town Traveller, 6/- «Methuen 
[See p. 19.] 
ores .—The Terror, trans. by C. A. Janvier, 6/-........ Heinemann 
ee p. 21.) 
[See 22. 
HAMILTON, B.—The Light ? 6/-......eseeeseeeeeeetiurst & Blackett 
HOCKING, S. K.—God’s Outcast, 3/6 
[See p. 
HOLtAnD, C.—The Seed of the Poppy, €/- 
I.—When Hyacinths Bloom, 


OCELYN, Mrs.—Miss Kayburn’s Diamonds, 6/-....2.+e00++++++ White 
Jhite Princess of the Hidden City, 3/6 
Chambers 

KEARY, C. F.—The Journalist, Methuen 
[See p. 19.] 

KEELING, E. d’E.—The Queen’s Serf, 6/+ UNWIN 

KEN?, J.—A Harvest Festival, 3/6 

KOERNER, H. T.—Beleaguered, Putnam 

LILBURN, A.—A Tragedy in Marble, Chatto 

[A story of undoubted power. The artist, who was so much artist as 

to be hardly human, is a striking figure. The two girls act as excel- 

lent foils for each other. The idea of the book is better than its 

workmanship.) 

MacMAHOoN, E.—An Honourable Estate, Hutchinson 

[See p. 24.] 

H. S.—Roden’s Corner, mith, Elder 

20. 

[See 10. 

NEWBERRY, F. E.—Strange Conditions, 2/6.......5. Hodder 

OXENHAM, J.--God’s Prisoner, 6/-......++see0eeee00t{urst & Blackett 
[See p. 23.] 

PENROSE, Mrs. H. H.—The Love that Never Dies, 3/6........Jarrold 

St. AuByNn, A.— Under the Rowan Tree, 

[These short stories are distinctly above the average. They have a 

restrained power too seldom found in work of this class. The title 

story and ** A Poor Thing” are particularly good.| 

STEPHENS, R. N.—An Enemy to the King, 6/-...........Methuen 

[See p. 25,.] 


OHNSTONE, D. L.—The 


STEVENSON, Mrs. M. E.—A Romance of a Grouse Moor, 2/6 Pearso1 
Another of the ** Latter Day Stories,’ and one of the best of them. 
t has strength and grit and a wholesome out-of-door freshness. 
TRAIN, E. P.—A Social Highwayman, 3/6.....+++e0+0+. Ward, Lock 
[See p. 25.] 
TyTLER, S.—Mrs. Carmichael’s Goddesses, Chatto 


ATSON, H. L.—Benedictine, 3/6 «Richards 
[A collection of essays—the title explains the subject—written in an 
attractive and pleasant manner.] 
WHIsHAW, F.—Brothers of the People, Pearson 
Zota, E.—The Fortune of the Rougons, ed. by E. A. Veena 
atto 
[Zn order to understand fully the general scheme of Zola’s gigantic 
Series it is necessary to read “* The Fortune of the Rougons.” Though 
it has not the power of some of the later volumes, the book is well 
worth reading for itself. Mr. Vizetelly’s translation is, as usual, 
everything that could be wished.) 


NEw EDITIONS. 


Enpaar, J. G.—Cressy and Ward, Lock 
{4 new edition of a stirring—and in years past a very popular— 
istorical romance supposed to be told by the Black Prince’s Page. 
Boys witl enjoy it most thoroughly. 
HEMING, Lieut.-Col. D.—Told in the Verandah, 1/-........Lawrenc 
OLIPHANT, Mrs.—Kirsteen, Macmillan 
RosBerts, M.—King Billy of Ballarat, Lawrence 
Scott, Sir W.—The Abbot, The Monastery (Border Edition), Xi 64. 


Scott, Sir W.—The Fortunes of Nigel (The Century Scott), a 2/6 

owin 

Scorr, Sir W.—The Pirate (Temple Edition), 2 vols, 3/-.......Dent 

(Vol. XXIV. of this delightful edition. Mr. Clement Shorter pro- 

vides an interesting Bibliographical Note on the composition and first 
appearance of the book.) . 

Scott, Sir W.—Kenilworth, 2 vols., Dent 


POETRY, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


ai mega of Travel and Other Poems, 3/6 Hurst & Blackett 
D. 27. 
BLUuNT’s (Wilfrid) Poetry. Arranged by W. E. Henley and George 


[See p. 17.] 
DUNCAN, G.—Tramps and Troubadours, Digby 


[A long and elaborate series of poems about—we cannot well say 
what—FPersian matters chirfly,—‘ Pleasures in the Moon,” and 
what not. But there is*‘A Case of Hanging in Purgatory.” and 
‘““A New Romauni” regarding a Presistori: Monkey. There is 
humour in parts, of a satirical, almost Byroniz: cast, and the book 
has its excellence, though it is an anachronism. A century ago it 
would have had a bettzr chance.| 
HUTCHINSON, WwW. G.—Lyra Nicotiana, 2/-. Scott 
Lucas, A.—The Jewish Year: A Collection of Devotional Poems, 2/6 
Macmillan 
PHILLIPS, S. K., The Last Poems of, 5/-......seeeeeee00 Ge Richards 
[Wiss Phillips’s verses are gentle, kindly, and cheerful. She hada 
Jacile talent for metrical exercises of many different kinds. Her 
themes were always wholesome; her delight in nature very sincere. 
The sez and seafaring folk seem to have been her best inspirations.] 
Sims, G. R.—Dagonet ** Dramas of the Day,’ Chatto 
[Clever and amusing skits on modern manners and customs. The 
comic reciter should find something to his mind among them | 
TREVELYAN, I, C.—Mallow and Asphodel, 2/6..+++0+++e++. Macmi lan 


NEw EDITIONS. 


E.~A Shropshire Lad, Richards 

ce p. 

LONGFELLOW, H. W.—The Song of Hiawatha (Temple a 1/6 
eat 

SHELLEY, P. B.—Prometheus Unbound, 1/+....ceseeeseseeeeess Dent 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 
ASPLEN, L. O.—A Thousand Years of English Church History, 4/- 
| 


AVERY, H.—The Triple Alliance, its Trials and Tiiumphs, 3/6 
Nelson 
BLAck, M. M.—Robert Louis Stevenson (Famous Scots Series), 1/6 
ce p. 16. Oliphant 
3 vols., 30/-. +» Macmillan 
ee p. 15. 
CLINTON, H. R.— Famous British Battles from Crécy to Assye, 6/- 
aine 
Study of Mary Wollstonecraft, 7/6.... Longmaos 
See p. 27. 
DAVIDSON, ‘l'.— Rousseau (Great Educators Series), 5/-.. Heinemann 
Demiporr, E.—Hunting Trips in the Caucasus, Waid 
Graeco-Turkish War of 1897, from Official Sources, 5/-.. Sonnenschein 
A. W.— Wellington and Waterloo, 10/6.. Newnes 
p. 19. 
HENDERSON, Lieut.-Col. G. F. B.—Stonewall Jackson and the 
__ American Civil: War, 2 vols , Longmans 
Knapp, A. M.—Feudal and Modern Japan, 2 vols., 8/-..,. Duckworth 
Knox, J.—History of the Reformation in Scotland, 7/6 ....... Black 
LANGLOISs, Ch. V.—Introduction to the Study of History, 7/6 
Duckworth 
LEuDET, M.—The Emperor of Germany at Home, trans. by V. 
Taylour, 6/- ....06 Hutchinson 


[41. Leudet’s book, which is an adaptation of a similar work by 
Herr Oscar Klaussman, was received with considerable interest in 
France, and will doubtless be widely read in thi: country. The 
graphic picture it affords of the private life of the German Emperor 
ts @ distinct addition to our knowledge of the character of the most 
remarkable of reigning sovereigns.] 
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over the Great Ice, 2 vols., 32/-..Methuen 
ee p. 14. 
RATHBORNE, A. B.—Camping and Tramping in Malaya, 10/6 
Sonnenschein 
[A description of the Malay Peninsula and its inhabitants in its 
earlier days before it was taken under British protection. The 
author knows the country well, and gives an interesting account of 
his pioneering experiences. | 
REYNOLDS-BALL, E. A.—The City of the Caliphs, a Popular Study 
RousE, W. H. D.—A History of Rugby School, 5/-......Duckworth 
SPURGEON, Rev. C. H.—Autobiography, Vol. II., 10/6 .... Passmore 
STEVENS, J. E.—Yesterdays in the Philippines, 7/6..........+++.LOW 
TscHuUDI, C.—Marie Antoinette, trans. by E. M. Cope, 7/6 . 
[See 16.] Sonnenschein 


New EDITIONS. 
BuRTON, Sir R.—Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and Meccah, 2 ae 


[The account of the most famous adventure of one of the boldest 
explorers of the century was published more than forty years ago, 
but as Mr. Lane Poole says in his introduction to the present edition 
it is as fresh now in its middle age as when it astonished the world 
at its birth in 1855. The Pilgrimage is a classic of travel, and well 
deserved the place accorded to it in Bohn’s Standard Library.]| 

HAWTHORNE, N.—Biographical Stories, 1/- ............ Sonnenschein 
[A second edition of these collections of bright anecdotes of great 


MACAULAY, Lord.—Complete Works, Vols. V: and VI., 3/6 
Longmans 


ROBERTS, Fieid-Marshal Lord.—Forty-one Years in India, 10/- 
Macmillan 
[Zhe record of the editions through which Lord Roberts’ reminis- 
cences have passed in the more expensive form is a remarkable pre- 
Jace to the new and cheaper edition. In this attractive and well- 
printed edition the book should enjoy a wide sale. It is a worthy 
record of a grand career.]| 


LAW, PHILOLOGY; SCIENCE, ART, SCHOOL AND 
TECHNICAL BOOKS. 
BARROWS, S. J.—The Isles and Shrines of Greece, 8/6.......... Low 
BIRD, C.—School Geography, 2/6 04 
BowEN, T.—The Deductive Series of Arithmetical Problems, 
Standards ITI. to VII., 2d. each .........0..N-P.S.A. 
The worked-out solutions and illustrative questions should be very 
elpful to teachers. A good selection of unsolved examples is added.) 
Brooke, E.—A Tabulation of the Factory Laws of European 
COMBINING, 
CicEero.—In Catilinam, I., edited by J. H. Flather (Cambridge Series 
for Schools and Training Colleges), 1/6 
Cam. Univ. Press 
[An excellent edition, offering every aid to the student.] 
FEARENSIDE, C. S.—The Reign of Elizabeth (University Tutorial 
Series), 1/- 
[A portion of Vol. IT. of the *‘ Intermediate Text-book of English 
History,” selected and separately issued for the use of classes study- 
ing this special period.) 
GAULLIEUR, H.—The Paternal State in France and Germany, 5/- 


arper 
GROWOLL, A.—Book Trade Bibliography in the United States in the 
Nineteenth Century, 12/- eeee 
HAYFORD, J. F.—A Text-book of Geodetic Astronomy, 12/6 
Chapman (New York) 
Hopkins, W. J.—The Telephone, 3/6 
LENNOX, D., and SturRocK, A.—Ihe Elements of Physical Educa- 
[An excellent manual for the drill instructor.} 
LLoyp, D Labour Copartnership, 5/-. . Harper 
H. W.—Quentin Durward (“Sir Walter Scott”? Continuous 
Readers), I/- & Black 
[A delightful school reader.) 
VeERGIL.—Aneid I. (Cambridge Series for Schools and Training 
Colleges), edited by A. Sidgwick, 1/6 
Cambridge University Press 
[An excellent edition for its purpose. The notes and introduction 
are taken (with some abridgments} from Mr. Sidgwick’s complete 
edition of Vergil.) 


WATTS, W. W.—Geology for Beginners, 2/6 

WILLEY, A.—Zoological Results from New Britain, New Guinea, 
Loyalty Islands, efc., Part I., 12/6 ies 

Cambridge University Press 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Gray, T.—Ode on the Spring and the Bard, edited by D. C. Tovey 
Cambridge Series for Schools and Training Colleges), 
..Cambridge University Press 

[Taken from Mr. Tovey's edition in the Pitt Press Series. ihe in- 
troduction and notes are admirable.] 

Macautay, T. B.—John Bunyan, edited by A. D. Innes (Cam- 

bridge Series for Schools and Training Colleges). 1/- 
Cambridge University Press 
[Contains introductory essays on Macaulay and Bunyan, ample 
notes and an index. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALEXANDER, A.—Physical Training at Home, 2/- .....0ses000000sCOx 
Bell’s Series—Wells Cathedral, by the Rev. P. 
[An excellent monograph, with many interesting illustrations.] 
Bosanoust, Mrs. B.—The Standard of Life and other Studies, 3/6 
Macmillan 
BROCKLEHURST, F.—“I was in Prison,” 2/6 Unwin 
BurrRELL, A.—Clear Speaking and Good Reading, 2/6 .... Longman, 
[A useful book for students of elocution, and for all who care about 
clear and correct enunciation. Jt goes into the most minute detailss 
and gives examples fully annotated and explained.) 
Christian Pictorial, Vol. XI., edited by the Rev. David Davies, 4/6 
Alexander & Shepheard 
[The year’s number of this illustrated weekly, tastefully bound.] 
CrarK, W. F.—Northern Gleams, 1/6 ............ Manson (Lerwick) 
[A pleasant little book from the land of the‘ simmer dim.” There 
ts a quaint attractiveness in the dialect, and the writer has the knack 
of winning the reader's sympathy with his enthusiasm for the 
—_ Northern Isles. We have thoroughly enjoyed these 
sketches. 
CLEGG, R.—The Hush-a-By Papers, 1/- UNWIN 
C" In these pages,” to use his own words, “the author's intention has 
een a distinctly soporific one.” Yet it ts less so than some books of 
the kind that we have read. It is, in fact, mildly amusing, and by 
no means so irritating as the intentionally “‘ funny” book is apt to 


be.) 
Dew, W. N.—A Dyshe of Norfolke Dumplings, 61...........Jarrold 
A a of Norfolk dialect, which will bz specially interesting to 
orfolk people.| 
GREGORY, W.—The Beckford Family, Reminiscences, 7/6...Simpkin 
je Literature, 6/- Heinemann 
ee p. 15. 
Wireless Telegraphy, 1/- and 
[4 popular and easily-understood account of the development of the 
various systems of ethereal telegraphy.| 
MARCHANT, B.—Among the Torches of the Andes, 2/6 ...... Nimm> 
McCaskE, J.—Life in a Modern Monastery, Richards 


[See p. 27.] 
POBYEDONOSTSEFF, K. P.—Reflections of a Russian Statesman, 6/- 
[See p. 18.] Richards 


SINCLAIR, W.—Scottish Life and Humour, 2/6..............Simpkin 
UZANNE, O.—Fashion in Paris (1797-1897), trans. by Lady Mary Loyd, 
36/- 
Wages Book (New Penny Handbooks), Id............... Ward, Lock 
[A useful ready-reckoner, giving tables for calculating wages at 
various rates, and for weeks of varying numbers of hours.) 
WILson, Dr. A.—The Light Side of Science, 2/6............ Bowden 
[Boys (and others) of scientific tastes should enjoy this book. The 
author knows his subject, and has a light and pleasant knack in 
handling it.] 


New EDITIONS. 


Lewes, G. H.—The Principles of Success in Literature, 1/6 ....Scott 

SELDEN, J.—Table Talk (Temple Classics), 1/6...0..+0+e+e+0++esDent 

The Spectator, Vol. VIIL., Dent 

THOMPSON, Sir H.—Food and Feeding, 5/- Warn? 

[Zhe ninth edition, in which the writer, having brought the subject 

up to the present date, = to say his last word respecting it. 
onsiderable additions have been made. | 


EDWARD BAKER, 14 anv 16, 
Joun Bricut Street, Birminc- 
HAM. 

Kipling’s Letters of Marque, 1891, 
20s. offered. 

Kipling’s Plain Tales, 1888, 20s. 
offered, 

Kipling’s Departmental Ditties, 
pub. Lahore, 1886, 20s. offered. 
Jack Sheppard, 3 vols., 1839, £3 

offered. 

Scenes in Clerical Life, 2 vols., 
1858, 25s. offered. 

Badminton Hunting, p, £10 


BOOKS WANTED. 


[Lists of Books Wanted have occasion- 
ally to be omitted owing to the 
senders’ names and addresses not 
being attached.) 


ANDERSON &-SON, Dumrries 


Bayne’s Lessons from my Masters. 

Goethe’s Poems (English Trans- 
lation). 

Laird of Lag. 

Henley’s Book of Verses. 

McKellie’s Lands and their Owners 
in Galloway, 5 vols. 

Skene’s Ceitic Scotland. 


offered. 
Cosmo Innes’ Middle Ages. Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vois., 1878, 


6s. edit. of Vol. 8 Macaulay’s His- Battle of Marathon, a poem, 1820, 
tory of England. 420 offered. 


Douglas; or, The Field of Otter- 
burn. 

Gould’s Yorkshire Oddities. 

Aird’s Old Bachelor. 

McDowall’s History of Dum- 
fries, 

Tholuck’s Hours of Devotion. 

Baker’s Ismailia, C. E. 


THOMAS CARVER, 8, 
Town, HEREFORD. 
Ellison’s Man and Nature in Poeti- 

cal Relations, 2 vols, 
Stafford’s Treatise on Cyder, 4to, 
1753. 


Rhoda Fleming, 3 vols. 

Kentucky, 2 vols., 1834. 

Literary Churchman, 1874. 

Fun, vol., 1878. 

Nivien’s British Angler’s Lexicon. 

Coxe’s Cultivation of Fruit Trees 
in the U.S., 1817, 8vo, 

Kenrick’s New American Orchar- 
dist, 1833. 

Life of Warren James refuted. 

Life of John Parry, 1754. 

Prichards of Almeley, 4to. 


C. H. CATTLE, 2, East Circus 
Street, NotrincHam. 
Weyman’s House of the Wolf, Ist 

edit. 
Weyman’s Francis Cludde, Ist edit. 
Kipling’s Many Inventions, 1st 
edit. 
Kipling’s Life’s Handicap, Ist edit. 
Light that Failed, rst ed. 
A. Hope’s Mr. Witt’s Widow, Ist 
edit. 
A. Hope’s A Man of Mark, tst edit. 
Barrie’s An Edinburgh Eleven, Ist 
edit., cloth. 


ALFRED COOPER, 68, CHarinc 
Cross Roap, Lonpon, W.C. 


Behmen’s Works, 4 vols. 
Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols. 
Experiences of Flagellation. 
Old Volumes of Tracts. 
Old Plays, 17th century. 
Beaumont’s Poems, 4to. 
The Worship of Priapus, 
Dibdin’s _ Bibliographical 
cameron. 
John Payne’s trans. of Vellois. 
Early Works on Fencing. 
Japanese Coloured Prints. 
Harvaei, De Motu Cordis. 
Inman’s Ancient Faiths. 
Index Librorum Fraxi. 
Any Old Family Histories, 


De- 


Miss FLORENCE CURTIS, 
PotTEerELLs, HATFIELD, Herts. 


Jowett’s Plato’s Republic. 
Daniel Evan’s The Prayer Book: 
Its Language, Origin, and Con- 
tents. 
Pater’s Marius the Epicurean. 
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HENRY DRYERRE, Bratr- 
GOWRIE. 

Bormann’s Shakespeare’s Secret. 

Massey’s Secret Drama of the 
Shakespeare Sonnets. 

Wigston’s New Study of Shake- 
speare. 

Dr. Macdonald's Poems, 2 vols. 

The Bacon Journal from beginning. 

Any fac-similes of Shakespeare’s 
Will; also of his signatures 
collectively. 

Any Works dealing with the 
Bacon-Shakespeare Question, or 
of Bacon or Shakespeare sepa- 
rately, 


WM. HARVIE, 37, MELvILLe 
Drive, MotrHerwitt, N.B. 


Memoirs of Cobbett, by Robert 
Huish. 

Life of Cobbett, 1835. 

Historical Characters, by Sir Henry 
Bulwer. 


J. N. MACKINLAY, Grascow. 


Testimony to the Truth, being the 
Autobiography of a Converted 
Atheist, 1851, or later. 


EDWARD PECK, FEATHERSTONE, 
YORKSHIRE, 

Keltie’s Highland Clans, division 7. 

Golden Lamp, new series, 13 vols. 

Golden Lamp, any. 

Boothroyd’s Pontefract. 

Holmes’ Sieges of Pontefract 

Castle. 


J. REDFEARN, OakrFiELp, 
S1tspEN, KEIGHLEY. 
Macaulay's Works, Vol. 1, pub. 

Longmans. 
Mill’s Logic, Vol. 1, pub. Long- 


mans. 
Luthardt, Hist. Christian Ethics 

after the Reformation. 
Wesleyan Minutes of Conference, 

early years, must be cheap. 


Cc. A. STREICHER, 7, WaAvERLEY 
STREET, YORK. 

Picturesque Palestine, parts 19, 37, 
and 33. 

History of England, parts 99 to 
end. 

Kipling’s Jungle Books. 

Morley’s Library of Eng. Litera- 
ture. 

Cate’s Biographical Dictionary. 

Hume and Smollett’s History of 
England. 

Hamilton’s Book Plates. 

Books About Books. 

Spalding’s History of English Lite- 
rature. 


J. W. THOMPSON, 45, Pasture 
. STREET, GRIMSBY. 


Popular Novels for lending library, 
viz., Corelli’s, Hall Caine’s, Rider 
Haggard’s, Ouida’s, etc. 

A Semi-Detached House. 

He Fell in Love with His Wife, by 
E. P. Roe, 

Culpepper’s Herbal, with coloured 
plates. 

Green’s Short History of English 
People. 

Christian World Pulpit, any early 
vols. 

Farrar’s Eternal Hope. 

Sermons, Addresses, etc., by Dean 
Church, Canon Liddon, Dr. Dale, 
Bishop Westcott, Bishop Phillips 
Brooks, Dr. Alexander Maclaren, 
Dean Paget, etc. 

Drummond’s Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World. 

Drummond’s Ascent of Man. 

Carlyle’s French Revolution, illus- 
trated edition, Essays, etc. 

Three Men in a Boat. 


OCTAVUS TOMSON, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
Paget on Tombstones. 
Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. for 
1810. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


JOHN BRUNSKILL, 12, NeviLte 
StrEET, YORK. 
Nuttall’s Classical and Arche- 
ological Dictionary, 3s. 64. 
Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, 
8vo, 2s. 
Cruden’s Concordance, 4to, 1849, 


38. 

The Cook’s Dictionary, by R. 
Dolby, illustrated, 2s. 

Robertson’s Dictionary of Latin 
Phrases, 888 pp, calf, 1s. 6d. 

Sheraton’s Cabinet Dictionary, 
etc. (no plates), 1803, 3s. 64. 

A Glossary of Mineralogy, by Hy. 
W. Bristowe, 420 pp., 2s. 


C. H. CATTLE, 2, East Circus 
Street, NotrrincHAM. 


Symond’s Renaissance, 7 vols., 


Ist edition ; Scott, Woodstock, 
Ist edition, uncut, 15s. 


EDWARD PECK, FEATHERSTONE, 
YorRKSHIRE. 

Biblical Museum, Compter Gray, 
15 vols., new. 

Odds and Ends, 2 vols, E. & D. 

Dugdale’s England and Wales, 11 
vols, in 6. 

Boswell’s Johnson, 5 vols., includ- 
ing Tour to Hebrides, National 
Illustrated Library, 


J. REDFEARN, 
KEIGHLEY. 

Treatise on Chemistry: Roscoe 
& Schorlemmer, 5 vols., as new, 
pub, £4 19s., 57s. 6d. 

Herbert Spencer: Study of Soci- 
ology, Principles of Sociolcgy, 
Principles of Psychology, 2 vols., 
First Principles, Data of Ethics, 
Principles of Biology, 2 vols., 
The Man versus The State, 9 vols., 
43 33. 

Huxley: Lay Sermons, Addresses 
and Reviews, 4s. 

Schwegler: Hist, of Philos., 33. 


J. W. THOMPSON, 45, Pasture 
STREET, GRIMSBY. 

Phil May’s Winter Annual, 1892, 
new, 2s. 

Hemy’s Pianoforte Tutor, 5s. edi- 
tion for 1s. 6d. 

Pitman’s French Weekly, first 
volume, 416 pages, 213 illustra- 
tions by Raven Hill and others, 
handsomely bound in crimson 
and gold cloth, 3s., for 1s, 11d. 

In the Days of the Dandies, charm- 
ing Reminiscences of men and 
women celebrated in a bygone 
day, 6d. 

Chums, first volume, original 
cloth, new, 7s. 6d. 


OCTAVUS TOMSON, Cam- 
BRIDGE, 
Schleusneri’s Lexicon New Testa- 

ment, 5 vols, 8vo, portrait, 1829, 


gs. 6d. 

Gell (Sir William), Topography of 
Rome, 2 vols, 8vo, calf, 1834, 
gs. 6d. 

Cicero, Select Letters by A. Wat- 
son, 2nd edition, 8vo., cloth, 
gs. 6d. 


SALES OF BOOKS 
DURING THE MONTH. 


New books, in order of demand, 
as sold between August 15th and 
September 15th, 1898 :— 


LONDON, E.C. 

Walsh: Secret History of the Ox- 
ford Movement. 33. 6d. (Son- 
nenschein.) 

Busch: Bismarck Letters, etc. 30s. 
(Maemillan.) 

Moberly: Ministerial Priesthood. 
14s. (Murray.) 

Welsh: The People and the 
Priest. 2s. 6d. (Bowden.) 
Gore: Prayer and the Lord’s 
Prayer. 1s. 6d. (Gardiner.) 


Marriott: Bacon or Shakspeare. 

6d. (Stock.) 
LONDON, W.C. 

Hope: Rupert of Hentzau. 6s. 
(Arrowsmith.) 

Walsh: Secret History of the Ox- 
ford Movement. 3s. 6d. (Son- 
nenschein.) 

Jerome: Second Thoughts of an 


Idle Fellow. 3s. 6d. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 
Slatin: Fire and Sword in the 


Sudan. 6s. (Arnold.) 
Shiel: The Yellow Danger. 6s. 
(Richards.) 
Thackeray’s Works, Biographical 
ition. 6s. per vol. (Smith, 
Elder.) 


MANCHESTER. 
Lord Roberts : Forty-one Years in 


India. Cheap Edition. 10s. 
(Macmillan.) 

Braddon: In High Places. 6s. 
(Hutchinson.) 


Black: Wild Eelin. 6s. (Low) 

Slatin: Fire and Sword in the 
Sudan, 6s. (Arnold.) 

Tolstoi: The Christian Teaching. 

Moore: Evelyn Innes. 63 

(Unwin.) 

Walsh : Secret History of the Ox- 
ford Movement. 3s. 6d. (Son- 
nenschein.) 

Corelli’s Novels. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
Fowler: Concerning Isabel Carna- 
by. 6s. (Hodder.) 
Moore: Evelyn Innes. 6s. 
(Unwin.) 
Hope: Rupert of Hentzau. 6s. 
(Arrowsmith.) 
Collections and Recollections. 16s. 
(Smith, Elder.) 
Mathers: Bam Wildfire. 
(Burleigh.) 
Slatin: Fire and Sword in the 
Sudan. 6s. (E. Arnold.) 
LEEDS. 
Zangwill : Celibates’ Club. 6s. 
(Heinemann. ) 
Burleigh : Sirdar and Khalifa. 12s. 
(Chapman.) 
Hudson: Birds in London, 12s. 
(Longmans.) 
Lord Roberts : Forty-one Years in 
India, Cheap edition. 10s. 
(Macmillan.) 
Walsh: Secret History of the Ox- 
ford Movement. 3s. 6d. (Son- 
nenschein. ) 
Jerome: Second Thoughts of an 


Idle Fellow. 33. 6d. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 
SUNDERLAND. 


Thackeray: Paris Sketch Book. 
Biographical edition. 6s. 
(Smith, Elder.) 
Hope: Rupert of Hentzau. 6s, 
(Arrowsmith.) 
Boothby : Lust of Hate. 53s. 
(Ward, Lock.) 
Andom: Martha and I, 3s. 6d. 
(Jarrold.) 
Gore : Ephesians. 3s. 6d. (Murray.) 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Black: Wild Eelin. 6s. (Low.) 
Hewlett: Forest Lovers. 6s, 

(Macmillan. ) 

Moore: Evelyn Innes, 6s, 
(Unwin.) 
Fowler: Concerning Isabel Car- 
naby: 6s. (Hodder.) 
Gallon: Dicky Monteith. 6s. 

(Hutchinson.) 

Jerome: Second Thoughts of an 


Idle Fellow. 3s.6d. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 
BURNLEY. 
Sienkiewicz : Quo Vadis. 2s. net. 
(Dent.) 


Horton: England’s Danger. 64. 
net, (Clarke.) 

Robertson: Sermons. Is. 63, 
each, net. (Kegan Paul.) 


Fowler: Concerning Isabel Car- 
naby. 6s. (Hod?er.) 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 9th 
edition, (A. & C, Black.) 

Hocking: God’s Outcast. 3s. 6d. 
(F. Warne & Co.) 


BRIGHTON. 

Hope: Rupert of Hentzau. 6s. 
(Arrowsmith.) 

Jerome: Second Thoughts of an 
Idle Fellow. 3s.6d. (Hurst & 
Blackett. ) 

Black : Wild Eelin. 6s. (Low.) 

Fowler: Concerning Isabel Car- 
naby. 6s. (Hodder.) 

Maxwell Gray: House of Hidden 
Treasure. 6s. (Heinemann.) 

Walsh: Secret History of Oxford 
Movement. 3s. 6d. (Sonnen- 
schein.) 


CAMBRIDGE. 
Sedgwick : Text Book of Zoology. 
Cambridge Natural History. 
Gadow’s Classification of Animals. 
Woodward: Vertebrate Palzon- 

tology. 
Ward: Helbeck of Bannisdale. 63. 
(Smith, Elder.) 


BANGOR, 
Walsh: Secret History of the 
Oxford Movement. 3s. 61. 


(Sonnenschein.) 
Grand: The Beth Book. 6s. 
(Heinemann.) 
Caine: The 
(Heinemann.) 
Scott: Kenilworth. 2 vols, Temple 
edition. 3s. (Dent.) 
Mrs. Wood’s Novels: 2s. edition. 


DUBLIN (1). 
Hope: Rupert of Hentzau. 6s. 
(Arrowsmith.) 
Black: Wild Eelin. 6s. (Low.) 
Brandes: William Shakespeare. 
2 vols. 24s. (Heinemann.) 
Lord Roberts: Forty-one Years in 
India. Cheap Edition. 10s, 
(Maemillan ) 
Stokes: High Crosses of Castle- 
dermot, etc. 21s. (Chatto) 
Croker: Peggy of the Bartons. 6s. 
(Methuen.) 


DUBLIN (2). 

Jerome: Second Thoughts of an 
Idle Fellow. 3s. 6d. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

Hope: Rupert of Hentzau. 6s. 
(Arrowsmith.) 

Ward : Helbeck of Bannisdale. 6s. 
(Smith, Elder.) 

Croker : Peggy of the Bartons. 6:. 
(Methuen. ) 

Stevenson: Kidnapped. 6d. (Cas- 
sell.) 

Joly: The Psycholozy of the 
Saints. 3s. (Duckworth.) 


GLASGOW. 

Hope: Rupert of Hentzau, 6s. 
(Arrowsmith.) 

Fowler: Concerning Isabel Car- 
naby. 6s. (Hcdder.) 

Thackeray’s Novels: Biographical 
Edition, 6s. (Smith, Elder.) 

Robert Browning’s Works. 2 vols. 
15s. (Smith, Elder ) 

Knox: History of the Reformatior. 
7s. 6d. (Black.) 

Bagster’s Daily Light: Morninz 
and Evening Bible Readings 


Christian. 6s. 


From Is.to £1 Is. (Bagster.) 
ABERDEEN. 
Thompson Food and Feeding. 5;. 


(Warne.) ‘ 

Gray: House of Hidden Tiea:ure. 
6s. (Heinemann. ) 

Mackie: Bible Manners and Cu:- 
toms. Guild Library. 1s, 6°. 
(A. & C. Black.) 

Hope: Rupert of Hentzau. 6: 
(Arrowsmith. ) 

Lives of the Saints. Vols. I. and 
Il. 3s. each. (Duckworth ) 
Wingate: Ten Years’ Captivity ia 
the Mahdi's Camp. Cheap edi- 

tion. 6d. (S. Low.) 


We guarantee the authenticity of 
the above lists as supplied to us, 
each by leading booksellers in the 
towns named 2 
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